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Teach your 
students how 


PITTSBURGH 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


makes production better 
and safer by separating 
critical from non- 
critical parts of 
machinery. 


— a knowledge of metals, 

machines and methods, the 
skilled shopman of tomorrow must 
know how to use color to turn out 
better production. 


By using Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS he will be able to 
focus an operator’s attention more 
closely on his task. Use of proper 
focal colors will separate working 
parts from stationary parts of the 
machine and from the material being 
worked on. This reduces eye travel 
which .is one of the causes of eye 
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fatigue. The result of this improved 
visibility soon makes itself felt in the 
daily output of the worker—and in 
his attitude toward his work. 
COLOR DYNAMICS also shows 
the student how to use morale- 
building colors to promote cheerful- 
ness and restrain mental depression 
and safety colors to reduce accidents 
in the shop. 

Begin now to teach your students 
COLOR DYNAMICS. Write today 
for a free copy of our book which 
explains how to use this new system 


htt BUR GH 


PLASTICS 


for painting. Packed with interest- 
ing data and practical suggestions it 
is an excellent text book. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET! 


dynamics 


Our booklet — “COLOR DY- 
NAMICS IN INDUSTRY” — 
explains this new painting sys- 
tem and how you can use it in 
your plant. Mail this coupon for 
your FREE copy. 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 

, Department SS-28, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

« Please send me a FREE hy | of your new revised 
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and enlarged Booklet. ‘‘Color ynamics In Industry” 
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In the Offing.... 


Soon SCHOOL SHOP will bring 
you a report by R. W. Gregory, 
Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, on the results achieved 
under the George-Barden Act. 
Watch for the special April Direc- 
tory Issue of SCHOOL SHOP with 
its handy listing of suppliers to 
the field. 
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More Fun for Students... 
Less Work for Teacher with 


x-acto 


HANDICRAFT KNIVES & TOOLS 


No. 82 X-acto Knife Chest 
Includes Nos. 1, 2 and 5 X-acto firm-grip 
knives, with variety of super-sharp blades. 
In handy wooden chest. Complete, $3.50 

Ideal fer art, woodworking and lab 
classes. Also for all types of model build- 
ing. Other X-acto knives, tools and sets, 
50¢ to $50. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS containing projects for 
school craft classes, FREE to school executives 
and teachers writing on school letterhead. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 


DESIGN in the INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS by Charles B. Bradley 


One of the most practical analyses ever 
offered to industrial arts students and 
teacher training classes. Tells how to 
plan satisfying projects to make in the 
shop and gives details of designing 
articles for production manufacture 
and for handwork using all types of 
material—leather, wood, metal, clay, 
eu. Attractively made up with over 
170 illustrations, a book which will ap- 
peal to anyone even remotely associat- 
ed with the field. $3.00 


CREATIVE DESIGN in FURNITURE 


Varjum Presents design fundamentals cor- 
relating architecture and furniture regardless 
of changing styles. A modern approach—for 
beginners or advanced craftsmen. $3.50 


MODERN FURNITURE MAKING 
AND DESIGN Hooper Design suggestions 


and data for planning and constructing furni- 
ture for the house and garden. A great help to 
Hy who design and build without a pattern. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


1757 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Illinois 


School Shoe TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The Tune Changes 

Apparently the public, or at least a 
segment of it, is beginning to question 
just how good the public schools are. 
For some time, the emphasis in lay 
magazine and newspaper articles has 
been on the plight of the teacher and the 
schools. 

In recent months a more critical note 
has crept into articles in general period- 
icals. Writers are asking how well the 
schools are preparing youngsters for 
presentday living. 

This switch in emphasis has been 
tabulated by the Educational Research 
Service of the NEA. 

Shop subjects so far have been spared 
the critical whip. Most of the blasts are 
at schools generally and not at specific 
subjects. This does not mean, however, 
that industrial education should sit tight. 

Good public relations means that the 
public has a knowledge of what indus- 
trial-education departments in schools 
are doing and what kinds of success they 
are achieving. 

Most industrial-education departments 


_ are woefully weak in this respect. Not 


only is the public uninformed of what is 
going on, but oftentimes the rest of the 
school staff has no real understanding of 
the objectives and achievements of the 


industrial-education program. 


A few state departments have issued 
bulletins such as Vocational Education 
in Action from California and For the 
Greatest Good from Michigan which 
help to interpret the program. Most im- 
pressive of these, from a factual stand- 
point, was the New York State publica- 
tion issued under the direction of S. 
Lewis Land which showed in black and 
white what had been accomplished un- 
der the VTWPW program. No one 
would question the expenditures for this 
program after seeing the facts as they 
were presented in an attractive manner 
in this bulletin. 

The major public-relations job rests 
with the local industrial-education de- 
partment, however. Pamphlets, talks, 
demonstrations, radio programs, open 
houses, newspaper stories, community- 
service projects, parent programs, to 
mention a few activities, help to inform 
the public. One splurge once in awhile 
is not enough. “Keeping everlastingly 
at it” is the motto of one of the great 
advertising agencies. The chances are a- 
hundred-to-one that the man in the street 


doesn’t know what your department is 
doing, yet you are working for him and 
he is paying the bill. He deserves to 
know. 

An expert public-relations man is noi 
needed to interpret a program. The 


- director or teacher with imagination can 


do wonders. 

Schools are always good targets for 
critics. By and large such a situation is 
healthy in a democracy. But criticism 
based on inadequate information is dan- 
gerous and can be disastrous. 

If you are doing a good job, let the 
public in on it. Such action won't 
eliminate the howls, but it will tone them 
down and the part of the public that is 
informed will come to your defense. 
Moreover, you'll get support when you 
need it to better your program. 


our 


Abraham Lincoln on Education 


“The thought occurs that educa- 
tion—cultivated thought—can best 
be combined with . . . any labor, 
on the principle of thorough work 
—that careless, half performed, 
slovenly work, makes no place for 
such combination. .. . 

“It is said an Eastern monarch 
once charged his wise men to in- 
vent him a sentiment to be ever in 
view, and which should be true 
and appropriate in all times and 
situations. They presented him the 
words, “And this, too, shall pass 
away. How much it expresses! 
How chastening in this hour of 
pride; how consoling in the depths 
of affliction! ‘And this, too, shall 
pass away.’ And yet, let us hope, 
it is not quite true. Let us hope, 
rather, that by the best cultivation 
of the physical world, beneath and 
around us, and the intellectual and 
morals worlds within us, we shall 
secure an individual, social, and 
political prosperity and happiness, 
whose course shall be onward and 
upward, and which, while the earth 
endures, shall not pass away.”— 
Address before the Wisconsin State 
Agricultural Society at Milwaukee, 
September 30, 1859. 
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20” x 24” table is rigidly 
supported on two wide- 
ly-spaced trunnions. 

veniently tilts 45° 
to right; 12° to left. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


$3250° 


without miter gage, 
motor, or switch 


Heavily-ribbed table is 
slotted to accommodate 
miter gage. It is also 
adaptable to use of a 
rip fence, as shown. 


Ball-bearing blade 
above and 
elow table, are 
fitted with microm- 
eter adjustment. 


Takes any type of blade in any 
size up to I inch in width. Maximum 
height under upper guide is 13/2“ 


Because it’s engineered for safety, accuracy, and convenience, the 
new Delta 20” Wood-cutting Band Saw is a practical tool for 
instruction purposes. And it’s available now! 

Delta 20” Band Saw features are among the newest and most 
advanced in the industry—many of them exclusive with Delta: 


@ To safeguard students, single- 
unit welded steel cabinet 


@ Wheels are aluminum, to re- 
duce fly-wheel action after 


completely encloses all work- 
ing parts. Doors provide 
quick access to wheels and 
motor. 
Adjustable ‘‘three-point 
mountings’’ between working 
arts and welded steel frame 
elp to maintain exact align- 
ment. 
Statically-balanced wheels are 
mounted in sealed-for-life ball 
bearings. Adjustable control 
on upper wheel maintains 
proper blade tension for each 
particular job. 


motor is shut off. 
Convenient foot-brake on 
lower wheel. 


Motor is mounted in base on 
pivot bracket which auto- 
matically provides correct 
belt-tension. 


Dust chute carries away dust 
and chips . . . can be at- 
tached to dust collector. 


Your nearby Delta distributor can give you further reasons 
why it pays to specify Delta 20” Wood-cutting Band Saws on your 
equipment requisition. See him soon. Look for his name under 
“Tools” in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


LT ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


® 
General Soles Office ¢ 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


@ Free Bulletin! Gives specifications and 
detailed description of Delta 20" Wood- 
cutting Band Saw. There’s a copy 
ready for mailing to you. Request it, 
by coupon below. 
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Now you can enjoy amous De ta 
qua ity in a machine or teac 
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HANDLE 
for nat- 


ural grip 


LEVER for lat- 
eral adjustment 
of cutter 


... the STANLEY JACK PLANE 


@ THE “FEEL” of a Stanley Plane in a boy’s hands, 
its ease of handling...everything about this fine 
tool... backs up your instructions, inspires his con- 


fidence. Write for new Catalog 
No. 34. Stanley Tools, 
Educational Dept., New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


CUTTER— 
selected steel, 
individually 
hardened 


ADJUSTING 
NUT for depth | 
of cut | 


0 a able for width 
e : of mouth THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


milled and 
IARDWARE.- HAND TOOLS: ELECTRIC TOOLS 


KNOB held ground true 
firmly in ring 
ss 


THE SENSATIONALLY NEW LOW-PRICED PARKS No. 20 

20” PLANER 
Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high- 
speed, low-priced planer that is ideally 
suited for school shops and all industrial 
plants requiring a quality surfacer. The 
Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. 
and offers two feed speeds—20 and 40 


F.P.M., and 40 and 80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive literature. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


$935.00 


LESS MOTOR 


THE PARKS WOODWORKING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Dept. 24-E, 1546 Knowlton Street 
Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY WOODWORKING MACHINES SINCE 1887 
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welte“SUPERSOCKETS” 


There’s a “Supersocket” combination for 
every wrench need. The engineered flexibil- 
ity of Williams “Supersockets” permits the 
combining of sockets, handles and accesso- 
ries to create special wrenches for special 
jobs. 


“Supersocket” speed and surety will save 
time for the vocational instructor—reduce 
job-hazards—present a real object lesson 
on the value of good tools to the neophyte 
mechanic. ‘“‘Supersockets” are available in 
five different patterns, with drives ranging 
from 1/4” to 1” square, and with socket 
openings from 3/16” to 3-1/8". 


Write Dept.S-248 for literature describing 
Williams “Supersocket”’ wrenches. 


J.H. WILLIAMS & CO., 400 Vulcan St., Buffalo 7,N.Y. 
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Handy Workbench, 


No. 15—25¢ No. 32—25¢ 


Pony Ride 
Rocker, No. 53—35¢ 


EASI-BILD™ Full-Size Patterns 
speed manual training 2 ways: 


/ Easi-Bild makes project selection easier. Folder 
@ illustrates over 100 useful, practical projects. 


Gives student self confidence because he makes 
something quick and right the first time. No blue- 
® print training required. 


Plus: the experience in using 
these famous CASCO industry- 
tested glues recommended by 


Easi-Bild. 
tL 
Cascophen for outdoor Cascamite for indoor C for dels, 
projects—boats, sports projects—furniture, paper projects or 
equipment. toys, cabinets. where “fast set” is im- 
portant. 


See for yourself. Send coupon below for any of the 3 
popular patterns shown above...also description of com- 
plete pattern service. See how Easi-Bild simplifies wood- 
working. 


CASCO Pattern Dept. SS-28, P.O. Box 215, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Enclosed is for patterns checked below. 
(1 Lawn Chair, No. 32—25¢...[] Pony Ride Rocker, 
No. 53—35¢...[] Handy Workbench, No. 15—25¢ 
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City. Zone _State. 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Division of The Borden Company 


*©@ 1948, Easi-Bild Pattern Co. 
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L-4 LOCKER TYPE... 


Here is the specially constructed locker type 
woodworking bench available now for im- 
mediate delivery. This popular bench has a 
large flat all-maple durable top with a vise 
at each corner, thus providing four separate 
work stations for individual projects. 


We have a supply of these outstanding 
benches in answer to the many requests that 
have come to us during the past year. When 
writing—specify L-4 locker type. 


FEATURES... 


Sturdy, reinforced maple top . . . vise ends of bench reinforced 
with heavy 5” batten providing solid, indestructible founda- 
tion... 12 lockers sturdily constructed of 20 gauge metal and 
finished in attractive olive green enamel . . . this type con- 
serves floor space and still provides ample working area... 
height 32-1/4”, bench surface 54’’x 64”. . . 4 5CD Colum- 
bian vises. Only........... 


Surface Size 


Other School & Shop Supplies 


Lumber + Tin Shop Tools * Carpenter 
Leathercraft + Fine Arts * School Sup- 
plies * Mechanical Drawing Supplies and 
Equipment * Machine Shop Tools and 
Supplies * Electrical Supplies + Cabinet 
Hardware * Automotive * Ceramics 
Loom Weaving 


4560 E. 71st ST 


LEVELAND 5, OHIO 


SCHOOL SHOP 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 
in Vocational Education 


r thumbing through the pages of the 
history of vocational education, we 
come to the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Law. It provided for a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education consist- 
ing of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and three citizens appointed by the 
President and representing labor, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

The machinery set up for the admin- 
istration of vocational education under 
the Board consisted of a director who 
was assisted by a chief of each of the 
services of agriculture, homemaking, and 
trade and industrial education. They, in 
turn, were assisted by four regional 
agents in each of the services. 

Under this administrative arrange- 
ment, but without chart or compass, a 
program of vocational education was de- 
veloped around the regional agent and 
in cooperation with the states that served 
this country exceedingly well, within the 
limits of funds, in both peace and war; 
in depression and prosperity. 

Cooperation with the states is the key- 
note of the Smith-Hughes Act. It seeks 
to avoid federal domination and the 
Board used every means and device with- 
in its power to make it truly a coopera- 
tive effort. 


The Function of the Regional Agent 


The regional agent was the contact 
person between the state program and 
the federal government. He knew the 
strength and weakness of the program in 
every state in his region. There were 
times, of course, when we in the states 
did not see eye to eye with the regional 
agent on every problem, but the result 
of our discussions was a composite judg- 
ment which was better because of origi- 
nal lack of agreement. 

A natural development was the re- 
gional conference. These served a highly 
useful purpose, for by means of the dis- 
cussions which were the natural result of 
a dozen states meeting in conference, 
the development of the best in standards 
and practices and the elimination of the 
less useful were accelerated. 

But a regional conference, the agenda 
for which do not stem from the problems 
of the region as recognized by the re- 
gional agent and the states within the 
region, is only half a conference, or even 
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sy C. M. Miller 


Director, Kansas State Board 
for Vocational Education 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is an abridgement 
of a speech delivered on December 16, 
1947, at the Los Angeles Convention of 
the American Vocational Association. 
The issues raised by Mr. Miller are of 
such great importance that SCHOOL 
SHOP considers it a duty to bring them 
to the attention of its readers. For a 
further report on these issues, readers 
are referred to our Washington news let- 
ter on page 32 of this number. The 
columns of SCHOOL SHOP are open to 
factual discussions of all sides of this 
and other issues which face the pro- 
fession. 


less. It works from the outside in, which 
is the wrong direction. 


New Auditing System Expensive 


The regional agent audited the ac- 
counts of the state board and having in- 
timate knowledge of every program with- 
in the state made it possible for him to 
audit not loosely, but strictly and con- 
structively within the spirit of the law. 
A law so flexible as a vocational educa- 
tion law, must be interpreted under- 
standingly and flexibly if it is to cover 
the great variety of situations intended. 

Audits by unsympathetic auditors can 
result in federal control and domination 
of the most damaging kind. Under the 
proposed auditing division it will cost 
35 to 50 thousand dollars annually to do 
much less well what has been accom- 
plished every year for 30 years by re- 
gional agents. 


Vocational Education Has Had to Fight 


But there came a new day, and the 
functions of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education were transferred to 
the Office of Education in 1933, and the 
Commissioner of Education became, in 
effect, the Federal Board. From that time 
forward, vocational education has had a 
new and increasingly difficult fight for 
its existence. Efforts have constantly 
been made to integrate vocational edu- 
cation into the total program so com- 
pletely that it would lose both its iden- 
tity and its usefulness. 

Everyone in vocational education who 
has found his stride knows that no one 
is at his best in any area or on any level 


of education until he has developed for 
himself a philosophy of education which 
includes everything that happens to boys 
and girls from kindergarten through 
college. We in vocational education 
want no less of effort spent in other 
areas of education. We recognize the 
urgent need for better educational op- 
portunity in all areas and on all levels. 
We do not pretend to serve all education- 
al needs. We do not understand, how- 
ever, why educators in other areas should 
oppose or seek to hinder the further de- 
velopment of the admittedly important 
area of vocational education. 

What we want, and indeed must have, 
is that vocational education be treated 
as one of the special areas and that it be 
kept vocational. To attempt to train for 
the skilled trades in a setup that does 
not meet the approval of the best trades- 
men in a given trade is folly and suicide. 


Standards Must Be Maintained 


Standards in vocational education 
which have been developed through the 
years, largely by the trial-and-error 
method, must and shall be maintained. 
We cannot compromise in that particu- 
lar, for to do so is to betray those whom 
we would serve. Since the transfer of 
the functions of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education to the Commis- 
sioner of Education, there have been 
constant attempts from every angle to 
change practices, policies, and stand- 
ards, thereby frustrating and breaking 
down the entire program of vocational 
education. 

Vocations change, and we are often 
called on to train for new vocations. Spe- 
cific training within a vocation may 
change. Methods of instruction may be 
improved. But there are certain funda- 
mental philosophies that we dare not va- 
cate. There are certain standards from 
which we must not recede. There are cer- 
tain principles we cannot compromise. 
Among them is the well established prin- 
ciple of requiring that vocational teach- 
ers be occupationally competent and that 
they be supervised by occupationally 
competent people. Another is that the 
training situation approximate as accu- 
rately as possible actual wage-earning 
job conditions. Still another is that learn- 
ers be segregated with respect to the vo- 
cation for which training is to be accom- 
plished. 
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Specialists Necessary 

It is no secret that the Commissioner 
has lost no opportunity to foment chief 
state school officers and other school ad- 
ministrators against the plan of having 
vocational education administered and 
supervised by specialists. It is no secret 
that in certain states where the Commis- 
sioner has greatest influence the pattern 
for state supervision follows very closely 
the plan his office has developed. 

If the plan for administration, direc- 
tion, and supervision by others than spe- 
cialists prevails, we may as well admit 
that vocational education has reached its 
zenith and the road from here on is down 
hill. 

It is no secret that no increase in ap- 
propriations under the George-Barden 
Act would have been made except for the 
fine work you state people did in co- 
operation with your American Vocation- 
al Association in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the very urgent need 
for additional funds. And as a direct re- 
sult of that effort, there is reason to hope 
we may even get the full amount au- 
thorized in the George-Barden Act in our 
next appropriation. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that more money was appropriated by 
the Eightieth Congress for the adminis- 
tration of vocational education than was 
ever appropriated before. It is no secret 
that part of that appropriation is being 
used for purposes that yield no divi- 
dends to the administration of vocational 
education. 


New Plan Demoralized Vocational Education 


When the appointment of Doctor 
Gregory to succeed Doctor Wright was 
announced at our Buffalo Convention in 
February, 1946, it met with rather gen- 
eral approval. But what we did not know 
was that a plan was already in the mak- 
ing which would almost completely de- 
moralize the administration of vocation- 
al education and impair the fine rela- 
tionships between the Office of Education 
and the states in the administration of 
vocational education. 

We recognize the fact that the Office 
of Education has a great responsibility 
in administering so important a pro- 
gram as that of vocational education. We 
recognize, the legal right of Doctor 
Studebaker and his staff to hand to the 
states any plan they choose, within the 
law, for the administration of vocational 
education. But, inasmuch as the program 
functions in the states and through the 
cooperation of the states, we believe it 
would have resulted in much better re- 
lations if the states had been at least in- 
formed that a change was in the making. 


We do not understand why, if the plan 
were considered legitimate, it could not 
have been discussed with the states be- 
fore it was put into effect. 

We do not resent change simply be- 
cause it is change, nor do we resist 
change if we can be convinced that 
change makes for improvement. We do 
rot even resent not being consulted in 
the development of the new plan. What 
we do resent is that we were called to- 
gether in group conferences and handed 
an entirely new plan, effective as of that 
date, August 1, 1946, which we did not 
like at the time, and which has resulted 
in less than a year and a half in almost 
completely demoralizing the staff of the 
Office of Education and destroying the 
fine relations that had existed for so long 
between the states and the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Difficult to Get Professional Service 


Never in my experience have I seen 
the morale of the Vocational Division of 
the Office of Education so low. Never in 
my experience has it been so difficult to 
get professional service from the Office 
of Education. 

We in the North Central States get an 
occasional visit from a man designated 
as field representative. He is a fine man. 
He had been our regional agent in agri- 
culture for many years. He knows agri- 
culture and has rendered valuable pro- 
fessional service in that area. He does 
now and we like to have him come. But 
he has been forced to pretend to give the 
same service in the other areas of trade 
and industrial education, homemaking 
education, business education, and guid- 
ance as well as teacher training in all 
services. Just as any other man would 
be, he is helpless and useless to us except 
in his special field of agricultural edu- 
cation. 

Never in my experience has this coun- 
try paid so much for so little in the ad- 
ministration of vocational education. 

It is a matter of record that the new 
arrangement costs from three to four 
times as much for administration as the 
old plan. Under the old plan we got re- 
sults. Under the new plan we get only 
confusion and chaos. Never in my ex- 
perience have the members of the staff 
of the U. S. Office been so silenced as 
now. They are not free to express their 
views on any matter of administration 
policy. Even the chiefs of the services 
are not allowed to communicate directly 
with state directors or supervisors con- 
cerning any administrative matter. They 
prepare such official correspondence for 
the signature of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner—a policy uselessly slow and cum- 


bersome and inadequate. 

Among other objectionable features, 
the new plan sets up an elaborate pro- 
gram planning committee. We in the 
states believe the program should be 
planned in the states, and by the states, 
and for the states, as has been done so 
effectively for 29 years previous to 
August 1, 1946, with such professional 
assistance as they need from the Office 
of Education. 

The new plan eliminates the regional 
agent. To us, the regional agent has been 
the key person. He has been the person 
who gave the professional help we need- 
ed. It eliminates the Regional Confer- 
ence as it has been developed through 
the years, and a pitifully inadequate sub- 
stitute has been forced on the states. 


Federal Control and Minimum of Service 


The new plan provides for almost 
complete federal control and a minimum 
of professional service. What we need 
is a minimum of federal control and a 
maximum of professional assistance. 

For more than a year, as chairman of 
your joint committee of the National 
Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education and the American Vo- 
cational Association, I’ve gone all out 
in my efforts to discover what motivated 
this revolutionary change in administra- 
tive setup. With your support, I’ve been 
trying to get it modified. 

After we had sort of regained con- 
sciousness after the atomic pronounce- 
ment of August 1, 1946, we began to pro- 
test against the new order which was so 
unsatisfactory to the states. 

We had several conferences with Doc- 
tor Gregory. We wanted a modification 
of the new plan. We wanted one that 
would work. We wanted one in which 
we could work. 

Doctor Gregory was not unfriendly 
but uncompromising. He had sought no 
counsel. He wanted none. He would 
countenance no interference. It was his 
plan and he would see it through, re- 
gardless of what the states wanted. 

When we realized complete failure to 
get any consideration from Doctor Greg- 
ory, we sought conference, through our 
Executive Secretary, Doctor Dennis, 
with Doctor Studebaker, but were 
brushed off. 

We. were so deeply concerned about 
the future of vocational education that, 
failing in our attempt to get a conference 
with Doctor Studebaker, we sought a 
conference with the Honorable Mr. Ew- 
ing, Director of the Federal Security 
Agency. We were granted a conference 
on September 11, 1947. Mr. Ewing re- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The light scope in use. 


Full view showing stencil in place and ground The underside is not closed in so that heat 


glass inset in the top. 


from the light bulbs may readily escape 


Light Scope for Cutting Stencils 


THE mimeograph process is 
an excellent means of repro- 
ducing teaching materials so 
necessary to the teaching of shop sub- 
jects. Reference is made to such items as 
job sheets, information sheets, assign- 
ments sheets, shop record forms, etc. 

With the proper equipment and know- 
how, the cutting of stencils need not be 
the difficult task that many shop teachers 
believe it to be. 

After using mimeographed shop ma- 
terials for a number of years we can 
safely say that it has advantages over 
blue prints, at least as far as job sheets 
are concerned. It is a cheaper method; 
each student can be provided with a 
sheet or set of sheets; the problem of 
collecting job sheets is eliminated, as 
each student keeps the sheets in a loose- 
leaf notebook; copies are quickly and 
easily run off as needed; and the stencils 
can be used many times if properly 
cared for after using. 

The first important item of equipment 
is the light scope shown here. Instructors 
will find it a source of pleasure to cut 
stencils with this piece of equipment. It 
has many advantages over commercial 
models and is simple and inexpensive to 
make. It can be swivelled to any posi- 
tion, tilted to any angle, and adjusted 


_ Vertically for proper height. These fea- 


tures are of utmost importance when 
making drawings on stencils. 
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BY Earl E. Tatro 
AnD M. R. Christensen 


This project is made to order for shop teachers 
who want a project that will give students a 
feeling of contributing to the assets of the shop. 
The authors are teachers in the Bronx Vo- 
cational High School, New York City. 


Most of the materials needed in mak- 
ing the light scope are readily available 
in most school shops, or may be pur- 
chased for a small amount. Substitu- 
tions from the specified materials may 
be made without lessening the value of 
the item. For example, if aluminum tub- 
ing is not available, use bar steel of a 
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Close-up view of swivel joint and height- 
adjusting spindle. 


smaller size and drill the hole in the 
base to suit. 

The ground glass in the box is easily 
made by cutting an old auto windshield 
to proper size and grinding on one side 
with emery and a cast-iron lapping 
plate. To grind the glass quickly and 
easily place a newspaper under the glass 
on a work bench, wet the glass surface 
with kerosene, sprinkle on a small quan- 
tity of emery or carborundum powder. 
and rub with a cast-iron lapping plate, 
using irregular motions until the entire 
surface of the glass has been ground. 
Wash with soap and water and dry. 

The detail drawings give all necessary 
information for making the various 
parts. Four 25-watt lamps in the box 
provide adequate light, or fluorescent 
lamps may be used. 

Schools equipped with wood, metal, 
and electric shops could work this as a 
group project, each shop doing the 
necessary work on a number of the light 
scopes. The operations are practical and 
provide excellent training jobs for 
students. 

Good results in cutting stencils have 
been obtained by taping a standard 
mimeograph writing pad, obtainable in 
most stationery stores, over the ground 
glass. The drawing or blueprint to be 
traced is placed between the glass and 
the writing pad so that the actual cut- 
ting of the stencil is done directly on the 


writing pad. A sheet of cellophane 
placed over the stencil also aids in cut- 
ting clear, sharp lines without damaging 
the stencil, especially when knurled or 
threaded parts are to be drawn. 


ABOUT YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 


RECENTLY appointed directors of the new 
State Institutes of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences in New York state are: C. C. 
TYRRELL, Binghamton; RicHarp R. 
Dry, Buffalo; Kurrcorp, New 
York City; and Paut B. RicHarpson, 
Utica. ... W. T. REEb, formerly princi- 
pal of the Sussex County Training 
School, Waverly, is director of trade and 
industrial education, St. Paul’s Polytech- 
nic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va... . 
Joun M. Hurtey has been reelected 
president of the Associated Guilds of 
Teachers of Industrial Arts of New York 
City for 1948. ... GLENN E. has 
been named chief of the guidance serv- 
ices division, Office of Vocational Edu- 
cation for Michigan. . . . ARTHUR A. 
MartTIN has been appointed head of the 
department of industrial arts, Gorham, 
Me., State Teachers College. 
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Electric Soldering Copper Heater 


Commodate coppers up to 
134” in diameter and will heat them hot 
enough to solder in a relatively short 
time. As many as four small coppers 
may be heated at the same time. The 
heater adapts itself very well to school 
shop use. It is considerably less in cost 
than even a cheap electric iron. The 
cost of construction is about one dollar 
and the general performance superior to 
that of a small, cheap electric iron in 
that it will accommodate and heat sat- 
isfactorily coppers of various sizes as 
stated above. 

The heater may also serve as a shop 
stove for which various uses will be 
found, particularly in the electric shop, 
such as melting and keeping hot sealing 
and insulating compound, melting wax 
and parafhn, etc. 

Construction of the project provides 
several workshop experiences such as 
reading of drawings, selection of mate- 
rials, laying out, cutting, filing, drilling, 
forming, and assembling. 

No. 19- or 20-gage sheet iron (U.S. 


BY EF. A. Rerucha 


A number of workshop experiences are pro- 

vided for students in the construction of this 

project, such as reading drawings, selecting 

materials, laying out, cutting, filing, drilling, 

forming, and assembling. E. A. Rerucha 

teaches at the Leyden Community High School, 
Franklin Park, Ill. 


Standard) may be used for the parts. 
The completed heater is shown in the 
picture and in the assembly drawing 
(Fig. 1). First lay out each part as 
shown in the various detail drawings 
and cut to shape and drill the necessary 


Bend to shape as shown in the drawing. 

As the dimensions and shape of the 
cone-type heater element or the recep- 
tacle may vary somewhat, the length of 
the tube shown in Fig. 6 will have to be 
determined in assembly. Attach the re- 
ceptacle end part (Fig. 2) to the case. 
Screw receptacle in position. The re- 
ceptacle has a porcelain neck which fits 
through the 114” diameter hole. Screw 
the porcelain ring over the neck from 
the inside of the case. Screw element 
into receptacle. Prepare the tube by 
making cuts in the end which enters the 
cone of the element and bend the fingers 
thus formed inward so that they fit 


holes. File all rough edges smooth. tightly against the inside of the element 
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form. Fasten the front end of the case 
in position. Insert the tube through the 
hole with the end in which the cuts were 
made as far in the element as it will go. 
Mark around the tube flush with the 
front surface of the front end where the 
tube projects through the hole. Saw the 
tube to length allowing 14” more in 
length than indicated by the mark. Now 
make 14” x 14” cuts in this end of the 
tube and bend alternate parts out as 
right angles as shown in detail of Fig. 6. 
Insert this end into the hole in the front 
end from the back and bend the project- 
ing lugs outward at right angles. Pound 
them down flat against the surface to 
clamp the tube securely in position. 

Cut enough pieces of asbestos paper 
of the size shown in Fig. 3 to make a 
thickness of 5g” when clamped together. 
Clamp the asbestos pieces between the 
cover plate and base shown in Figs. 3 
and 4, respectively, and drill the holes 
for the screws. Assemble with four 6-32 
x 34” screws and attach to case as shown 
in assembly view (Fig. 1). No. 6-32 x 
Y,” R.H. screws are used for attaching 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


base and ends to the case, except that 
the two screws at the top are flat heads. 


Attach No. 14 heater cord to recep- 
tacle terminals and plug. 


Los Angeles Convention Report 


Criticism of the Vocational Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education highlighted the 41st 
annual convention of the American Vocational 
Education Association in Los Angeles, De- 
cember 15-18. Much comment was raised over 
the charges of C. L. Greiber, Director, Wis- 
consin State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion; C. M. Miller, State Director of Vocational 
Education for Kansas; L. H. Dennis, Executive 
Secretary of the AVA; and Miss Florence Fall- 
gatter, head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, and president of the 
AVA that the Vocational Division reorganiza- 
tion plan was more expensive and less effective 
than the old plan under which the Division 
operated previous to last year. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker briefly 
answered the charges in prefacing a prepared 
address for the Home Economics section. R. 
W. Gregory, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, U. S. Office of Education, did 
not appear on the program after the charges 
were made. 

New president of the AVA is Julian A. 
McPhee, State Director of Vocational Educa- 


tion for California. Charles W. Sylvester was 
elected treasurer for the 21st time and the fol- 
lowing vice-presidents were named: Industrial 
Arts—Frank C. Moore, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Cleveland, Ohio; Business and Distribu- 
tive Education—Donovan R. Armstrong, State 
Supervisor, Distributive and Business Educa- 
tion, Louisiana; and Home Economics—Maude 
Williamson, Colorado State College, Ft. Collins. 

Citations for outstanding service to voca- 
tional education were presented to Earl L. 
Bedell, Director of Vocational Education, De- 
troit, Mich., and Howard A. Campion, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles, Calif., 
schools, by the Ship, organization of the com- 
mercial exhibitors. 

The 1948 convention will be held in Mil- 
waukee November 29 to December 4. 

Executive Secretary Dennis reported a sub- 
stantial increase in membership in the asso- 
ciation. President Fallgatter announced a 
convention registration of 2280. 

The Resolutions Committee offered a reso- 
lution which was adopted in opposition to 
universal military training. 
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STUDENTS will find this 
plastic project interesting be- 
cause of its simplicity in con- 
struction, its attractiveness, and its use- 
fulness. Many operations can be taught 
in its construction such as laying out, 
sawing, filing, sanding, buffing, forming, 
cementing, carving, and polishing. 

The first operation is to lay out and 
form the body. The material remaining 
from the corners can be used for the 
pads. These pads are cemented to the 
body at the center of the rounded cor- 
ners. 

In shaping the handles, first scribe a 
light line 44” from the ends that are 
cemented to the body. This will serve as 


PROJECT 


BoOoY 


a guide for positioning the handles be- 
fore they are formed. Soften the handles 
by heating over an open flame or in an 
oven at 225° fahrenheit. Line up the 
scribed line from the bottom side of the 
body to the edge of the body. Now use a 
small flat piece of sheetmetal and raise 
the handle to an angle of 45°. When 
cooled and hardened, the handle will re- 
tain the desired shape. The handles are 
cemented to the ends of the body and are 
placed exactly 3” from the edges of the 
body. 


HANDLE 
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Make This Plastic Tray 


Beautiful designs can be produced by 
hand carving in reverse from the under- 
side of the tray. The technic involved is 
extremely simple but requires practice to 
produce good results. The design can be 
taped directly to the top of the tray and 
should remain in that position until the 
carving is completed. Any good high- 
speed, electric hand tool with small drill- 
ing tools can be used. By the use of dyes 
the entire cavity may be colored or a 
medicine dropper can be used to place 
the various colors where desired. Shal- 
low cavities may be left empty but deep 
cavities show up better if filled. Filling 
serves to bring out the outlines of the 
design more clearly. Plaster of Paris can 
be used to fill the cavity while it is still 
full of liquid dye. 

Dyes are obtainable from The Ciba 
Company, 627 Greenwich Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Bill of Materials 
1 piece of Plexiglas or Lucite—3/16” x 10” 
x 15” 
2 pieces of Plexiglas or Lucite—3/16” x 2” 


x 4” 
4 pieces of Plexiglas or Lucite—3/16” x 1” 
x 1%” 
Cement Buffing Compound 
Masking Tape Paste Wax 
Dyes 


Suggested Procedure 

1. Square one piece of 3/16” Plexiglas or 
Lucite to 10” x 15” for the body. 

2. Layout 3” radii at all corners. 

3. Remove waste with coping saw, jig saw, 
or fine-tooth bandsaw. 

4. Finish to layout lines with an 8” or 10” 
single-cut file of medium coarseness. 

5. Sand with 320-grit wet-or-dry sandpaper 
until all file marks have been removed. (Use 
plenty of water during sanding to speed up 
the operation.) 

6. Finish sanding with 400-grit wet-or-dry 
sandpaper to remove all scars from the coarser 
grade of paper. 

7. Buff the edges to a high finish with firm 
cloth wheel, tallow, and tripoli compound. 

8. Finish buffing operation on a clean, loose, 
cloth wheel. 

9. Square two pieces of 3/16” plasiic to 
2” x 4” for the handles. 

10. Lay out handles as per drawing. 

11. Saw, file, sand, and buff to completion 
as was done with the body. 

12. Lay out four pieces of 3/16” plastic for 
the pads as per drawing. 

13. Saw, file, sand, and buff to completion. 

14, Cement pads in place and position as per 
descriptive information. 

15. Form handle to an angle of 45° as per 
description. 

16. Locate position of handles and mark 
position with masking tape. 

17. Cement handles to body. 

18. Remove all protective tape surrounding 


BY Andrew Kovach 


Here is a project in plastics that incorporates 

the interesting carving process that is becom. 

ing so popular. Andrew Kovach teaches ai 
the Hershey, Penna., Vocational School. 


cemented joints after the joints are thoroughly 
hardened. 

19. Carve design on body if desired. 

20. Paint or dye the design. 

21. Fill cavity of design. 

22. Remove the adhesive remaining from the 
masking tape with kerosene. 

23. Wash entire job with exception of the 
carved cavity with mild soap and water. 

24, Apply a coat of paste wax to all surfaces. 

25. Polish to a high lustre with clean, soft 
cloth or clean, loose, buffing wheel. 


Vocational Education 

~ from page 8 
ceived us graciously and listened intent- 
ly. He asked many constructive ques- 
tions obviously for the purpose of get- 
ting the information he needed. As a 
result of our conference, we have a high 
regard for Mr. Ewing’s intelligence and 
integrity but we were disappointed when 
our Executive Secretary, Doctor Dennis, 
received a letter from him recently in 
which he asked that we give the new 
plan further trial. We are unwilling to 
give it further trial because of what we 
have seen happen to vocational educa- 
tion in the 17 months it has been in 
effect. 

We do not believe Mr. Ewing will re- 
sent our continued efforts to correct what 
is to us a very great wrong. 

It is my opinion that the Commission- 
er and his assistant, the Director of the 
Division of Vocational Education, have 
entirely lost the confidence of the voca- 
tional people of this country. We can- 
not go forward constructively unless 
they can recapture that confidence and 
bring order out of the chaos that exists. 
They are entirely out of sympathy with 
what we in the states think is good ad- 
ministration in vocational education. 

I do not know whether there is a man 
or woman among you who will go along 
with me, but because this situation is so 
intolerable I’m calling on you to join 
with your American Vocational Associa- 
tion in seeking Congressional approval 
of some administrative arrangements for 
vocational education which will function 
in all the states, as well as in Washing- 
ton, and which will make it possible for 
us to serve the boys and girls and men 
and women for whom the vocational acts 
were intended. 
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@ This new bench stand a converts any 


aa electric SKIL Drill into a stationary 
rill press for precision drilling or hole saw 
work. Even with the standard short arm, the 
press delivers a 20 to 1 leverage ratio at the twist 
drill tip. A longer arm gives still higher pressure 
ratios. And, of course, the SKIL Drill can be 
removed in seconds for use anywhere in the shop. 
Call your SKIL Tool Distributor today for a 
demonstration at your school. 


SY In" 


ILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Texts for Vocational Courses 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS SERIES 
By Col, Rollen H. Drake 


Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hy- 
draulic Systems & Instruments 


Aircraft Woodwork 
197 pp. $3.50 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Spring, 1948 
233 pp. $5.50 Aircraft Enai . 

Aircraft Welding ircraf Engine Maintenance and 

‘ 254 pp. $4.00 Service Preparing 

Aircraft Engines Aircraft Maintenance and Serv- 

March $5.90 ( prob.) ice Preparing 


These texts provide all the instruction in theory, materials, tools and 
techniques needed to meet the CAA mechanics’ license requirements. 
Very clearly and simply written, fully illustrated, up-to-date, and 
completely in line with actual practice and professional requirements, 
they are excellent for vocational courses. Step-by-step directions for 
shop projects in the construction of all aircraft parts and in all 


All These SKIL Tools are Ideal for School Shop Use 


SKIL Sanders (belt or disc type) ¢ SKIL Drills (electric or pneu- 
matic) @ SKIL Grinders (electric or pneumatic) ¢ portable 
electric SKIL Saws © radial SKIL Saws e SKIL Shear e and 
many others .. . SKIL Tools are products of SKILSAW, INC. 
exclusively. 


SKILSAW, INC., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
ELECTRIC PMEUMATIC 


MADE BY SKILSAW, INC. 


approved repairs are included. 


THE BLUEPRINT LANGUAGE 
By H. C. Spencer and H. E. Grant 


Thoroughly explains every detail of blueprints, with especially good 
training in visualization through clear explanations of all views and 
methods of shape description used in technical drawings, accompanied 
by expertly devised exercises in pictorial sketching. All illustrations 
and problems are reproductions of actual drawings and blueprints 
from the files of over 100 leading industrial concerns. 255 pp., 


914 x 1114, ring binding, $5.00. 


Illustrated Jig- 
Tooling Dictionary 


By T. G. Thompson & 
R. A. Peterson 


A unique reference containing 988 
working drawings, with concise ex- 
planations, of the design, construc- 
tion, and use of all tooling equip- 
ment and procedures used in industry 
today. $7.50 


Principles of Radio 
for Operators 


By Ralph Atherton 


Very clear, simple explanations of 
the electrical fundamentals and oper- 
ating principles of every basic radio 
part, with nearly 500 illustrations 
and demonstrations. 


Introduction to 
Practical Radio 


By D. J. Tucker 


An unusually thorough basic text on 
all fundamentals, with full reviews 
of the necessary mathematics at 
points where it is used and many 
practical problems. Illus. $3 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio 


By R. N. Auble 
Bk. I—Fundamentals $1.90 
Bk. 2—Service Problems $1.90 


Aircraft Drafting 
By H. H. Katz 


Teaches the elements of technical 
drawing and the special practices of 
aircraft drafting largely through hun- 
dreds of illustrations. Includes many 
aircraft production and engineering 
data. $5 


Aerodynamics 
By L. R. Parkinson 


A brief, clearly written text, requir- 
ing only —_ school algebra, on the 
basic formulas and their use. $2.50 


Practical Marine 
Electricity 


By S. N. LeCount & 
H. S. Dusenbery 
A complete course in the electrical 
fundamentals, installation, operation, 
and maintenance of all marine elec- 
trical equipment. Illus. 


Machine Shop Operations 
By L. E. King 

Class and shop manuals on machine 

tool operations. 

Lathe, Machine 


$1.75 haper Operations—$1.; 
Bench, Grinder Operations—preparing. 
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All About Metal Gages 


BY Ward Sager 


Gages for measuring metal are commonly used 

in the school shop, but not much is known 

about them. This article puts together much 

interesting information on gages. Ward Sager 

is Associate Professor of Industrial Arts at 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant. 


N the metal trades, the term “gage” is 
used in connection with various sys- 
tems or scales for expressing the thick- 


ness or weight of plates and sheets and 
the diameter of rods and wires. In the 
early days of the metal industry, each 
manufacturer set up his own system of 
measurement and at one time there were 
more than 50 different gage systems in 
use in this country and Great Britain. 
These early gages had one characteristic 
in common, namely, the higher the gage 
number, the thinner the material. Chief 
among the early gages were the Birming- 
ham (England) gage, one for sheets and 
one for wire. Peter Stubs had an iron 


The new 1947 model, Sheldon TRBU-S56 lathe is the last word 
in school lathes. Its completely enclosed, 1 h.p. motor drive has 
2 V-belts to the spindle. Delivers. full power at the point of work. 
It has “Zero Precision” Timken tapered roller bearings. It is 
safer, for all belts, gears and pulleys are enclosed—all speed 
changes are made with convenient outside levers. 


Its industrial size (11” swing, 1” collet capacity) and industrial 
features permit complete courses of greater practical value to 


students. 


To modernize your shop standardize on these new. Sheldon 


lathes. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Precision Lathes ¢ Milling Machines © Shapers 
4260 N. KNOX AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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works near Warrington, England, and 
he set up his own gage system. He was 
the first sheet and wire producer to list 
the equivalents of his gage numbers in 
decimals of an inch. In this country, the 
Birmingham and Stubs gages are com. 
monly considered identical. 


U. S. Standard Gage for sheet and plate iron and 
steel. Adopted by Congress on March 3, 1893. 
(All cuts courtesy Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.) 


The United States Standard Gage for 
sheet and plate iron and steel was adopt- 
ed by Act of Congress in 1893. This 
gage is based on weight per square foot 
in pounds avoirdupois, beginning with 
20 pounds per square foot which is gage 
number 7/0 (0000000) and ending with 
0.250 pounds per square foot (4 ounces) 
which is number 38 gage. This gage has 
been extended by custom to include 
number 44 gage which is 0.187 pounds 
per square foot or 3 ounces. This gage 
is also the standard for galvanized sheet 
iron; however, galvanized iron is 2.5 
ounces heavier per square foot than un- 
coated iron. Iron and steel plates below 
number 3 gage (heavier and thicker), 
which is approximately 14” thick and 
weighing 10 pounds per square foot, are 
usually not designated by gage numbers, 
but by their actual thickness in decimal 
parts of one inch. Gage number 7/0 is 
0.4902 or practically 44” in thickness. 
One fact that may be noted in connection 
with the U. S. Standard Gage is that 
number 16 gage metal is 0.0613” in 
thickness, which is practically 1/16”. 


-Galvanized iron is furnished in the range 


from number 8 gage which is 0.1685” in 
thickness down to number 34 gage which 
is 0.0084” in thickness. 

The thickness and weight of tin plate 
is designated by the Tin-Plate Gage 
which does not employ gage numbers. 
Instead, the weight in pounds of a stand- 
ard base box is used to specify the dif- 
ferent weights of tin-plate sheets. By the 
term “base box” is meant 112 sheets, 
14” x 20”, or any other number and size 
of sheets that will cover an area of 31,- 
360 square inches. A popular size of 
sheet is 20” x 28”. When 80-pound tin 
plate is specified, it means that 112 
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sheets, 14” x 20”, weigh 80 pounds. 
Symbols are also used in the Tin-Plate 
Gage system beginning with 100 pounds 
per base box. The symbol for 100- 
pound tin plate is 1CL which means, 
Number 1—Common—Light. The sym- 
bol for 107-pound base box is 1C; for 
128-pound base box, 1XL; for the 135- 
pound base box, 1X; for the 139-pound 
base box, DC, which means—Double 
Common. A base box of 2X weighs 155 
pounds, of 3X—175 pounds; of 4X— 
195 pounds, and so on up to 16X which 
weighs 435 pounds per base box. The 
range of thickness of tin plate is from 
0.006” for the 55-pound base box to 
0.050” for the 435-pound base box. 


American Standard (Brown & Sharpe) Wire 
Gage for nonferrous metals such as copper, 
brass, and aluminum. 


The recognized standard gage for cop- 
per and brass sheets and wire is the 
Brown and Sharpe. The sizes included 
in this gage system range from number 
4/0 which is 0.46” to number 36 which 
is 0.005”: in thickness. Number 4/0 
brass or copper plates are 7/16” full, 
number 2/0 are 3%” scant; number 2 
are 0.257 or 14” full; number 5 are 
0.181 or 3/16” scant, and number 8 are 
0.128 or 14” full. There is considerable 
difference in thickness of metal between 
the Brown and Sharpe and Stubs gages, 
although the range of gage numbers is 
identical, namely from 4/0 to 36. For 
instance, number 10 gage copper or 
brass in the Brown and Sharpe gage is 
0.102” in thickness and in the Stubs gage 
number 10 is 0.134” in thickness. It may 
be noted that in the Brown and Sharpe 
gage, number 20 sheets are 1/32” thick 
and number 26 are 1/64” thick. Copper 
and brass wire is also measured by the 
Brown and Sharpe gage. However, in- 
sulated copper wire used in the electrical 
industry may be measured by the circu- 
lar mil gage, sometimes referred to as 
the Edison gage. The Edison gage is 
identical with the Brown and Sharpe 
gage except that the different sizes of 
wire are listed by diameters in circular 
mils instead of decimal parts of an inch. 
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U. S. Steel Wire Gage accepted by U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. Also known as the Washburn and 
Moen or American Steel and Wire Co. Gage. 

Iron and steel wire, except music wire, 
is measured by the United States Steel 


Wire Gage which is recognized as stand- 
ard by the United States Bureau of 
Standards. The Washburn and Moen 
and American Steel and Wire-Company 
gages are practically the same as the 
U. S. Steel Wire gage. This gage starts 
with number 7/0 which is 0.490 or 14” 
scant and extends to number 44 which is 
0.0058” in diameter. There ‘is a differ- 
ence between the United States Steel 
Wire gage and the Brown arid Sharpe 
gage used for copper and brass wire. As 
an example, number 14 gage steel wire is 
0.080” in diameter while number 14 
gage copper and brass wire is 0.064” in 
diameter. (Continued on next page) 


MAKE HEAVY WORK 


Tew Briltin veav' SET 


Here’s a balanced collection of drive tools that puts 
power in the palm of your hand! 


Twelve- and eight-point 1/,” drive sockets . 


. tugged 


3,’ sockets . . . handles and extensions for both types 

. it’s a set fit to breeze through your heaviest jobs. 
Every piece is worked with famous New Britain precision 
to the peak of pulling perfection! And every piece is 
designed to bring you maximum power with a minimum 
of weight. There’s no idle bulk here . . . each socket, 
handle and extension is trimmed down to reach into the 
tightest places and toughened for turning the tightest 
nuts, 


On heavy trucks, tractors or wherever the going is 
rough . . . here’s the set that will smooth the way for 
your students! See your Jobber today about. this fine 
investment in knuckle and job insurance! The New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 


GREATER STRENGTH BETTER FIT 
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Steel Music Wire Gage for measuring steel 

music wire. This gage is entirely different from 

all the others as the small diameter wires have 
low gage numbers. 


The music wire gage is entirely dif- 
ferent from other gages in that the small 


diameter wires have low gage numbers. 
For instance, gage number 5/0 music 
wire is 0.004” in diameter while gage 
number 44 is 0.170” in diameter. 


Bridging the Gulf 
Between Liberal and 
Vocational Education 


“. .. The break between general and 
vocational education must be greatly 
narrowed. 


“Vocational education in the narrow, 


No. 12014-D American Standard School Type Cabinet 


School Printing Department 


ATE is prepared to assist school execu- 


tives in planning complete new graphic 


arts departments or in modernizing ex- 


isting departments. This service is free. 


Write for details on your school letter- 
head, stating number of students to be 


accommodated. 


Also available are these free publications: 


GRAPHIC ARTS... The Foundation of a Liberal 
Education 


Facts about the PRINTING INDUSTRY FOR 


10x15 New Series C & P Platen Press 


SCHOOLS with Guidance Addendum 
LOOKS... PLUS (How type is made at ATF) 
GENERAL SHOP SPECIFICATIONS 


IEA FILE (Reproductions of school printing 
projects) 


SPECIFICATION FOLDERS for Junior High, Senior 
High, Vocational Schools and Teachers 
Colleges 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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specialized sense should not begin until 
a foundation in a socially oriented gen. 
eral education is assured for all youn: 
people. When such vocational education 
is begun, it should not, until the top 
reaches of the professional study are 
undertaken, be dissociated from sonie 
continuing exposure to general subjecis 
keyed to the maturing intellectual inter- 
ests. 

“Teachers, both general and vocation- 
al, must see their tasks as more nearly 
identical than is now typically the case. 
The teacher of liberal arts needs to know 
the contemporary world better. And the 
teacher of vocational subjects has to be 
culturally more richly grounded. 

“The unified and over-all objective of 
educating whole persons has to be re- 
stored to centrality, both in the training 
of teachers and in the shaping of educa- 
tional policy by those responsible for 
curriculum building. 

“We will get good workers for our 
kind of society only when we qualify all 
our youth to enter that society as per- 
sons and citizens no less than as prospec- 
tive job-holders.”—-Ordway Tead, editor 
of social and economic books, Harper 
and Brothers; chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City; 
and editor of several works in the field 
of industrial relations. 


Prospecting for Gold 
.—1948 Style 


"ate is the picture in the public 
mind of the old prospector with his 
burro and pack trudging across the 
western desert now that the Nevada State 
Board for Vocational Education is offer- 
ing courses in prospecting. Lady Luck 
and the long-lost map with its key to 
rich deposits are no longer the stock in 
trade of present-day prospectors. 

Instead they go to night school under 
the state’s trade and industrial set-up 
and learn scientifically how to judge 
promising localities where ore deposits 
are likely to be found. 

Other topics covered are prospecting 
laws, location of claims, economics of 
mining, marketing of various mineral 
products, and smelter settlement sched- 
ules. Laboratory work is offered, using 
blowpipe methods, in the identification 
of various ores and minerals. Special 
specimen tables are used in this work. 
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A Student Rating Scale 


BY Clifford K. Lush 


Teachers of advanced woodworking and other 
courses where one or two large projects make 
up the semester’s work will find help here in 
rating student work for marks. Clifford K. 
Lush is Director of Vocational Education and 
Industrial Arts, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N advanced woodworking classes, stu- 

dents often have time to finish but 
one or two large projects during a term. 
The major portion of a student’s mark 
may need to be determined from his 
construction of but a single project. It 
is often difficult to decide on a justifiable 
mark which meets the approval of the 
student, the teacher’s conscience, and the 
school standard of mark distribution. 

The use of a rating scale is one tech- 
nic for marking such projects. The time 
of the instructor is too limited for the 
use of a long and involved rating chart. 
The one shown here is simplified but in- 
cludes the essentials. The construction 
of the scales is based on the common 
practice of considering 75 as passing, 
85 average, and 100 the best score. 


Rating Scale For Performance In Woodworking 


Class Hour. 
Project. 
Pp Workmanship 
AVERAGE 
Tool Operation ° s 
Woodfinish 
Surface Preparation © 
inneapolis Public Schools Recommended for use in rating larger 
Industrial Arts Department projects in Advanced Woodworking 


The scale is used in this manner: 
When a boy has completed his project, 
he fills out the top section of the scale. 
The teacher, the boy, and the project 
then “go into a huddle.” The project is 
on trial with the instructor as judge, and 
the boy as attorney for the defense. Un- 
der “tool operations” the project is 
scrutinized for unnecessary tool marks, 
etc., and after recalling the observations 
made during the construction period, a 
decision is made on a fair rating. The 
instructor considers 21 an average score, 
zero as the poorest work he has ever 
seen executed by a boy of that age (un- 
der similar conditions), and 25 the best. 

Speed is not considered on this scale. 
Amount of work done during the semes- 
ter will be judged by the instructor, and 
represented in the final mark. This is 
also true of interest and application of 
the student. Each unit of the scale is 
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checked. A total score is then deter- 
mined which becomes one of the major 
factors in the final mark in the course. 

Woodfinishing is rated separately be- 
cause it involves different abilities and 
represents a different group of life oc- 
cupations. Many projects have been 
made excellently in the woodshop and 
ruined in the finishing room. A critical 
score of 25 is thus allocated this item. 
_ The scale may be used as a guide to 
determine the marks of those students 
who have partially completed projects 


at a marking period occurring during the 
term. 

The mark on a given project may not 
be identical to the final grade earned by 
a pupil; in fact it should be usually of 
less value than the final grade. Skill 
should increase with practice. Opera- 
tions performed early in the construction 
may be inferior to those executed later, 
thus the ability rating of a student at the 
termination of a course is a more valid 
measure than the average of the per- 
formance ratings made during a course. 

The line to rate interest is included to 
control student attitude. The score is 
irrelevant to the ability rating except 

(Continued on page 20) 


than most others, for the accurate joi gO 


BOICE-CRANE 
NO. 1420 SIX-INCH JOINTER 


Tables on the Boice-Crane are 5” longer 


shearing cut rather than the chipping and 
cut to smaller diameter 


25% to 50% longer stock, and the fence is 
33” long (10” longer than most others). The 
ONLY fence that is 100% rigid, permits steady 
guiding and accurate cuts through the full 
length of even heavy 12-foot doors and sash. 
Unskilled operators get perfect results and 
more output because they can give entire 
attention to feeding the stock. 

The only 6-inch jointer with quick acting 
fence locks at both ends. Even six times ordi- 
nary feed pressure cannot spring fence side- 
wise nor up on right angle or bevel cuts. 

The 234” diameter cutterhead has a 3” diam- 
eter cutting arc, the largest in any —— 
6-inch jointer, for freer cutting ‘“rake-angle” 
knives, for a chatterless and much pol 


Overall length: 432”. 
Tables: 6” wide x 36” long. 
Fence: 33” long x 33%” high. 


cana. Cutterhead and bearings will 
withstand speeds up to 5500 r.p.m. 

Features a double-pivoted cutterhead guard, 
which when rabbeting, is not bodily removed 
from the machine (usually the case) but 
swings down and out of the way, rem a 
immediately replacable when convention 
jointing is thus the chances 
of failing to return oounl to position. 

Dual fence controls BOTH at operators fin- 
gertips. 

Floor cabinet has motor compartment and 
dust chute. 

4 models, belt or direct motor drive, bench 
or floor type. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Max. width of cut: 6”. 
Depth of cut, max.: 9416” 
Cutterhead: 234” dia. 3 knives. 


FOR A GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


specify only the products of manufacturers who speci 
producing power tools, rather than making them a sideline. 


jalize in 


BOICE-CRANE POWER TOOLS 
@ Designed for ready adaptability to a wide range of projects, fewer machines are 


needed to fill all your requirements. 


e As we 100% safe as modern devices permit. 
@ Of a — tight size for school shops, they permit more efficient layouts than larger 


equipm: 


e Dosobty rN they can take a beating which would incapacitate most machines. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 


938 Central Avenue 


DRILL PRESSES » JIG SAWS « BELT 


Toledo 6, Ohio 
SANDERS e« LATHES » JOINTERS 


SAW JOINTERS * THICKNESS PLANERS « TILTING ARBOR SAWS 


SPINDLE SANDERS « 


SPINDLE SHAPERS 


BAND SAWS 
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hunaael will a ak for each "Kink" published. Send to the Editor, School Shop, Ann leew, Mich. 


Bench Top 

Those who are resurfacing old benches 
or making new ones may find the follow- 
ing technic of use. I have found it suc- 
cessful in building new benches for my 
shop. 

The tops are made up of two layers 
of matched boards screwed to the frame 
at right angles. Over this is placed a 
sheet of 14” tempered Masonite. Around 
the edge of the bench is placed a hard- 
wood facing strip which is screwed on. 


This strip prevents chipping the edge of 
the Masonite and may be replaced easily 
after it is damaged by use. As a final 
step, the Masonite is given two coats of 
hot floor wax. The wax keeps the sur- 
face from becoming spotted with glue, 
paint, or stain and also makes it easier 
to keep clean—Wallace K. Hart, Dix- 
field, Maine, High School. 


No Window Peepers Now 


Every teacher knows what an annoy- 


PRECISION 


BUILDING 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 
WHEN YOU THINK OF 


BETTER 
LATHES AND SHAPERS 


Logan Lathe | 
prices startat 
$159.50 


Quick Change 
Gear Cabinet 
lathe 


GIVES LOGAN LATHES 
SUSTAINED ACCURACY AND 
LASTING DEPENDABILITY 


V and flat ways of the heavy-tibbed Logan Lathe bed are held to 
within .0005” of parallelism. The front bearing seat on the Logan 
Lathe ball bearing mounted spindle can vary no more than .0002”, 
Total spindle runout 12 inches from the bearing is less than .0008”. 
To hold to tolerances like these, one of every seven men building Logan 
Lathes is an inspector, skilled in the use of the most modern precision 
instruments. Operations, individual parts, sub-assemblies and completed 
machines are checked. That is why the Logan Lathe has earned a 
reputation for sustained accuracy and dependable, low-cost service 
in all fields of industry. Full information on the complete line of Logan 
Lathes and Shapers at your Logan dealer's, or on written request, 


SPECIFICATIONS COMMON TO ALL LOGAN LATHES... swing over bed, 
1044"... bed length, 43%” .... size of hole through spindle, 25/32”... spindle 
nose diameter and threads per inch, 1/%2"—8 ... 12 spindle speeds, 30 to 1450 
rpm... motor, Y2 hp, 1750 rpm... ball bearing spindle mounting ... drum type 


reversing motor switch and cord ... precision-ground ways, 2 V-ways and 2 flat ways. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CORTLANDT 7-8024 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


1672 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
UNDERHILL 6682 

S-2-M 


. 
550 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 1246 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. cHicaco 30, ILLINOIS 


ance it is to be continually reprimand- 
ing pupils for gazing out of the windows, 
especially where the windows of his shop 
face the street or the playground. 

As a simple means of effectively elimi- 
nating this nuisance, I secured six in- 
expensive window shades for the offend- 
ing windows. These were attached to the 
bottom of the sash. At the top of the 
lower sash, screw eyes were installed 
through which the shade cord was drawn 
and then allowed to hang down. 

When outside distractions become too 
bothersome, all that is necessary is to 
pull down on the cord, thus drawing the 
shade up for a distance of 10” or 
12” which effectively blocks the dis- 
tracting views or viewing. 

This arrangement still permits the 
sash to be raised for ventilation without 
unduly darkening the room.—Harry J. 
Miller, Gillespie High School, Danboro, 
Penna. 


Thumbtack Lifter 

Removing thumbtacks from drawing 
boards and bulletin boards is a finger- 
nail-breaking business. The temptation 
is to use a chisel or other sharp-edged 
tool around the shop which is bad for 
the tool as it is often dulled in the proc- 
ess. 

An old plane iron cap can easily be 
made into a thumbtack lifter. The cap 
of a Stanley-type plane has a beveled 
front edge and the section following is 
slightly curved. If the beveled edge is 
sharpened it will easily slide under the 
head of a thumbtack and the curved sec- 
tion acts as a fulcrum for prying. The 
cap will retain its edge as it is made of 
good steel and can be resharpened when 
it finally becomes dull.—C. R. Schlegel, 
Arlington Junior High School, Jenkin- 
town, Penna. 


Rating Scale-_------- from page 19 
that no disinterested student should be 
given encouragement to take further 
such courses or to select an occupation 
involving such activities. 
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“PROJECTS — 
FINDING or 14 Karat 


Yellow Gold 


UNLIMITED” No, 700 


For Teachers, Hobbyists, Jewelry Craft Classes 


We Manufacture and Supply 


Sterling Silver Sheet in All Thicknesses and Widths 
Sterling Silver Wire: Round, Half-Round, Square, Triangular, Etc., 
in all sizes. Sterling Silver Fancy Wires; Bezel, Bead 
Wire, Pearl Bead Wire, Twist Wire, Etc. 


Sterling Silver Findings: Chain—Earwires—Hollow Balls 
Nickel Silver Findings: Pinstems, Joints, Safety Catches Send for Our 
Silver Solder Sheet and Wire, Silver Solder Flux Free Catalog 
Karat Gold Sheet, Wire, Solder and Findings 


WILDBERG BROS. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


San Francisco 2, Calif. Since 1907 Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Department “’G” Department 
742 Market St. 635 South Hill Street 


Plant and Smelter: South San Francisco, Calif. 
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FINE TRAINING... 
rates Snap-on Toots 


Your students are the skilled mechanics of the future .. . 
the logical reason why you should acquaint them during 
their training period with fine Snap-on Tools — the choice 
of better mechanics everywhere. Using modern Snap-on 
Tools means early development of superior workmanship, 
speed, dexterity. These are attributes that reflect credit 
to you in growth of students to capable mechanics. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8152-B 28TH AVENUE KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Brazilians at Colorado A & M 


A croup of 40 instructors from trade 
schools in Brazil will study for the next 
three months at Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, according to Herb Heilig, Director 
of Vocational Education, who will su- 
pervise the program. The Brazilians are 
in the U. S. a total of nine months. The 
first three months were spent visiting 
vocational schools in Massachusetts and 


Connecticut and the next three were 
spent Visiting various industries. The 
final period will be spent at the Colorado 
institution for technical instruction be- 
fore returning home. The program is 
under the supervision of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, an activity of 
the U. S. State Department. 


Illinois Convention 

THE Illinois Vocational Association will 
meet April 1-3 with headquarters at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 


Mississippi Valley Conference 


THE 34th meeting of the Industrial Arts 
Conference of the Mississippi Valley 


Speed Skill 
Training! 


“ALL CONTROLS 
HANDY AND 
EASY-WORKING’” 


10” TILT/ARBOR 
FLOOR SAW 


“CONVENIENT SAWDUST 
CLEAN-OUT”’” 


CHECK THIS NEW ATLAS SAW— inside 
and out—you'll find everything you would 
specify to promote student progress. It is 
built with metal-working tool precision... 
makes accurate sawing easy for beginners 
... implants a pride in good workmanship 
that carries into other shop activities. 

You'll realize the new Atlas sets new 
standards in saw engineering, once you try 
its precision-smooth controls. Examine its 
big precision-ground table: 271%” x 27%”, 
with 131%,” working surface ahead of the 
blade. Saw cuts 3144” deep. Note the high- 
speed-ball bearings for permanent smooth- 
ness. Go over the new-type rip fence—self- 


IT’S ALL HERE...| 
Every Feature! 
You Want fo 


“2 BALL BEARINGS ON 
REAR FENCE RAIL” 


“SELF-SQUARING 
RIP FENCE” 


““EXTRA-HEAVY 

CONSTRUCTION 
WEIGHS 

262 POUNDS” 


squaring, locks rigidly at both ends, re- 
leases instantly for positioning or removal 
—nothing else like it! 

And this new Atlas machine is really 
rugged—heavily and solidly built for years 
of dependable service under hardest use— 
priced to suit school budgets. Ask your 
Atlas distributor or send for free illustrated 
bulletin. 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 


236 N. Pitcher St. @ Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan 


was held in Chicago on November 13-15 
with 32 members present from 15 states. 
Topics discussed included the following : 
review of selected research studies in in- 
dustrial arts and industrial education: 
needs, opportunities, and problems in 
industrial arts; state supervision of in- 
dustrial arts; some lessons for industria! 
arts from the experiences of the war 
years; and some problems of graduate 
study in industrial arts. New members 
are William C. Bicknell, Head, Indus- 
trial Arts, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale; Nelson A. Hauer, Head. 
Industrial Arts, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge; Asbury Smith, 
Head, Industrial Arts, State Teachers 
College, Edmond, Okla.; and Fred J. 
Strickler, Dean, Industrial Arts, Bradley 
University, Peoria, Ill. G. A. Frecker. 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, was elected 
an associate member. 


Oswego Alumni Note 

A List of all alumni of Oswego, N.Y.. 
State Teachers College is being compiled 
so that a quarterly news letter can be 
sent them. If you are an alumnus who 
is not on the list, send your name to the 
Industrial Arts Department at Oswego. 


Purchase Plan ... from page 24 


the vocational director of the school. 
When tools are delivered to the school. 
the money is available immediately to 
pay for the tools on delivery. 


Many, values to the school, student, 
and tool jobber have been derived from 
this development of a student tool-pur- 
chasing plan. Students have developed 
a keener interest in tools and in the trade 
in which they are training. 

The program has also developed a 
much closer relationship between tool 
sales houses and the school. The sales- 
men get into the school and see exactly 
what type training is being done. At the 
close of the past school term, these men 
were eager to assist the school in the 
placement of auto-body repair students 
through their contact with many auto- 
body shops in their area. 

To the tool jobber, this program 
means that students will show a strong 
preference, in business, for the tools and 
equipment he learned to use in school. 
Second, students will learn to know vari- 
ous lines of tools and services offered 
and will have confidence and a strong 
inclination to deal with the same indi- 
vidual when he goes into industry. 

This program has worked so well in 
the auto-body repair shop that the pro- 
gram will be expanded to the other trade 
programs of the school. 
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THE IDEAL MACHINE FOR TEACHING 
WOOD PLANING PRACTICE! 


A real production machine universally used in wood- 
working establishments, yet priced way below the 
larger machines. Equipped with wedge adjusted bed 
and the same highly developed control features used 
on our largest production planers. Safest planer built. 
Has sectional infeed roll, “no-kick-back” sectional 
chipbreaker and all moving parts are fully enclosed. 
It’s the ideal machine for teaching STANDARD 
wood planing practice. Write for Bulletin No. 54 
for complete details. 


BUSS' MACHINE WORKS 
246 EIGHTH ST. HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


HARGRAVE 
Individually Tested Clamps 


Ability to keep pace with indus- 
try’s changing needs has been 
the basis of Hargrave’s leader- 
ship in the production of me- 
chanic’s hand tools since 1879. 
Skilled mechanics know. that for 
every clamping need there’s a 
Hargrave size from 1 in. to 10 ft., 


openings in 25 popular patterns. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
OF COMPLETE LINE 


There is a nearby indus- 
trial distributor store. 


GRAVE 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. 


4059 Montgomery Rd. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


HAR 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ON A PRACTICAL BASIS e 


Many schools are teaching vocational stu- 
dents to do finishing work with this pro- 
fessional tool and meeting rising main- 
tenance costs at the same time. 

cuts no cross-grain, swirls or abrasive 
marks. It's the only electric straight-line, 
back and forth sander. For CURVED or 
flat, WET or dry work. Rugged and 
powerful. All mechanism enclosed. 


DETROIT SURFACING MACHINE CO. 
7455 West Davison Detroit 4, Michigan 


OUR FILE OF 
LETTERS FROM 
SCHOOL USERS 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


New! Complete! 


Radio Catalog 


LOWEST PRICES 
on Everything in 


RADIO 
TELEVISION 
RADAR 


Electronic Equipment 


@ Thousands of items for every = | 
Radio and Electronic need. 

© Special Bargains—money- STANDARD BRAND LINES 
saving values in top quality RCA. AMPERITE - SIMPSON-JENSEN 
Radio Parts. ; STANCOR - OHMITE - SHURE - BLILEY 
e@ Immediate delivery from DUMONT - IRC - TRIPLETT - SPRAGUE 
huge stocks at Chicago and and hundreds of other well-k 


Atlanta. brands 
COMPLETE STOCKS 


for FREE COPY D-28 
icago /, 


ll. 

Yes, rush FREE COPY of the 

CORD comprehensive new Concord 
Radio Catalog. 


CHICAGO 7 ATLANTA 3) 
901 W. Jackson Biva. 


Downtown Chicago Branch - - 229 West Madison St 
LAFAYETTE RADIO CORP. 
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THE FIRST TOOL OF THIS KIND—TODAY'S FINEST! 
Smooth, steady power at your fingertips! A 
tool easy to handle, responsive to your every 
direction, Turn out professional-looking proj- 
ects for pleasure or profit—ship, plane, train 
models, delicate, internally carved costume 
jewelry, wood carvings, puppets, initialed 
glassware, etc. Handee works on metal, plas- 
tic, wood, glass, alloy, etc. AC or DC. 25,000 
r.p.m. Wt. 12 oz. In a strong, steel carrying 
case with 40 most popular accessories, $27.50. 
Handee only, with 7 accessories $20.50. At 
stores everywhere or 
sent postpaid. Sat- 
isfaction Guaran- 
teed! CHICAGO 
WHEEL & MFG. 
CO., 1101 Monroe 
St., Dept. SH, Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. Free 
52-page Manual. 


MIRACLE KIT VALUES 


PHONO-AMPLIFIER KIT... 


3 TUBES 
ing Tubes 
$4.25 
2 TUBES 
All. parts includ. 
ing Tubes. 
$2.95 ea. 
. UNIVERSAL TROUBLE SHOOTER KIT 
LOCATES 
EVERY SERVIC’ 
TROUBLE 
All parts, incl. case, 
test leads, plug. 
$3.49 ea. 
10 WATT 4 TUBE HIGAIN 6L6 AMPLIFIER KIT 
SEPARATELY 
CONTROLLED 
MIKE & PHONO 
INPUTS 


All parts, incl 
drilled chassis, 
hardware, 


circuit diagram, 
fo., etc. Less Tubes. 


4 All Parts incl. 
Tubes. 5” Heavy 
Duty Speaker, 5 
full size tubes, 
2} calibrated dial. 
$10.25 ea. 


Special Low Prices on Quantity Orders. 


Universe general corp. 
Dept. A-A 


365 Canal St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Students in auto-body repair class getting information about tools of their trade from R. N. Wise of 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Auto Parts Co. Some of them have already begun to buy tools so that they 
will have a set when they enter industry. 


Shop 


Student Tool 


Purchasing Plan 


BY Edward Jerore 


Here is a program that gets the vocational 

student off on the right foot in his trade and 

helps him to meet an important problem facing 

the beginning artisan—that of having the 

proper tools for his craft. Edward Jerore teaches 

auto-body repair at the Hershey, Pa., Voca- 
tional School. 


HE objective of any vocational 

training program is to teach opera- 
tions and processes which are used by 
tradesmen in industry. Almost all train- 
ing programs cover such courses as auto 
mechanics, auto-body repair, farm 
mechanics, machine shop, welding, car- 
pentry, sheetmetal, plumbing, etc. Voca- 
tional schools have been heavy buyers 
of shop equipment and it appears that 
this volume of business will increase 
since many programs are now being 
planned for expansion to handle the 
increased needs for vocational training 
of youth of high-school age as well as 
the returning veteran. 

Aside from its big attraction as a 
source of orders, the vocational school 
means a great deal more to the salesman 
than does a commercial account of equal 
buying power. In addition, a virgin sup- 
ply of sales customers lie in the shop 
students themselves, rather than the re- 
spective school shops. 

It became apparent that students in 


auto-body repair were being graduated 


and were ready to take a job in industry 
but had no tools to begin the job. As a 


result, the student had to invest forty or- 


fifty dollars for the purchase of tools or, 
if this amount of money was not avail- 


able at the time, the boy usually secured 
a job in some other field of work where 
no tools were required. 

When a boy leaves school at gradua- 
tion with a set of tools which he can call 
his own, he is fully prepared to take a 
job in industry. He is more likely to 
leave school with pride in the trade of 
his choice and with a determination to 
get a good start in the industrial world. 

This problem of tools has been recog- 
nized in the Hershey Vocational School 
and, as a result, a tool purchasing plan 
for students was inaugurated in the auto- 
body repair shop. 

Several local automotive tool jobbers 
were invited to the school shop to dis- 
play tools of the trade to the students. 
The salesman supplied the school shop 
with catalogs, literature, and price lists 
and spent considerable time in discuss- 
ing tools and equipment with the class. 
The students took exceptional interest in 
the project and began placing orders 
and purchasing tool boxes and small 
hand tools. Jobbers too were quick to 
note the interest and the possibilities in 
the plan. As a result, generous discounts 
on purchases were allowed so that stu- 
dents could secure tools at approxi- 
mately 50 percent of list price. This is 
of particular advantage to the student 
who is just getting started in his trade. 
The jobbers then assembled various sets 
of tools to meet the price levels of the 
individual students. 

As the plan developed, students de- 
posited their money periodically with 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SCHOOL SHOPS 


PRESS 


This type of press is a must in 
every well equipped school shop. 
The Dake Arbor Press is ideally 
suited for teaching mandrel press- 
ing, small punching, forming, and 
broaching work. Dake Presses 
have been built for over 40 years 
and are of the highest quality. 


: UTILITY PRESS 


A low cost 10-ton press, excellent 
for training because it is widely 
used in automotive, implement, 
appliance, and electrical repair 
shops, for straightening, bending, 
and general pressing work. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ENGINE COMPA 


Weldwood Glue helps your pupils learn faster 
... learn better . . . learn to do a really profes- 
sional job of woodworking. 

This modern, plastic-resin bonding agent mixes quickly and easily 
with cold tap water. There’s no fuss, mess, waste, or lost time. It 
spreads smoothly and sets so quickly jobs can be light-worked a few 
hours after clamping. Joints made with Weldwood Glue are stronger 
than the wood itself. Heat, moisture, and rot cannot affect them. 

Weldwood Glue is available in a variety of sizes and prices at 
your school supply house, hardware store or lumber yard. For full 
information and sample, mail the coupon. 

“Teach the boys today with the glue they'll use in their work 
tomorrow.” 


PLASTIC 
RESIN 


' 

WATERPROOF GLUE ' 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION ' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

! 


Industrial Adhesives Division, Dept. 380, 55 West 44th St., New York 18 
Please send me literature and free sample of Weldwood Glue. 

Name. 
School 
My regular supplier is. é 


Position 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


Teaching 
chart 


¥ RIGHT TOOLS 
forthe 
RIGHT 
TRAINING 


@ Clear, simple, vivid pictures 
and text show your students easi- 
est way to drive screws, how to 
avoid damage to blades, screws 
and work, how to pick the right 
blade for various screw sizes. 
Write today for as many copies 
as you need. No cost or obligation. 


“YANKEE” TOOLS NOW PART OF 


STANLEY 


US OF 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


OHM’S LAW 
CALCULATOR 


Handy Aid for Teachers and Students 


New Pocket Size 
All Computing Scales on One Side 
Also Contains Resistor Color Code 


SOLVES ANY OHM’S LAW PROBLEM 


Available 
in Quontities 
to Teachers at 
@ Special Price 


WITH ONE SETTING OF THE SLIDE 


Here’s a new and improved version of the famous Ohmite Ohm’s 
Law Calculator. Used the world over by teachers, students, engi- 
neers. Figures ohms, watts, volts, amperes—quickly, accurately. 
All values are direct reading. New handy pocket size—9” x 3”. 
Send 25c in coin for your calculator. 

OHMITE MANUFACTURING CO., 4991 Flournoy Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


Se Right with OH MITE 


RESISTORS e TAP SWtHIECHES 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


for Classroom | 
Shop and Library 


A Time-Saving Aid 
Study Guides 


Each year more and more schools are dis- 
covering the many advantages of using 
STUDY GUIDES. The Saving of instructors’ 


time plus the value of having carefully or- © 


ganized and tested materials available, has 
proved the economy of the STUDY GUIDE as 
an instructional aid. Authors who have 
observed the day-to-day progress of thou- 
sands of students have combined their 
experiences to provide the student with a 
guide for his daily assignments. 


Self-check questions that emphasize impor- 
tant points; tested comprehensive examina- 
tions that save hours of the instructors’ time; 
review questions that give the repetition 
necessary to complete the learning processes. 
All of these and many other features are 
incorporated in our modern Study Guides. 


1. Air Cond. — Furnaces and 


2. Aircraft Sheet Metal Work.......65 
3. Automobile Fundamentals— 
Chassis and Power 
1.50 
4. Automobile Engines _.......... 1.60 
5. Automobile Ignition and 
Electrical Equipment............ 1.50 
6. Automobile Maintenance...... 1.50 
8. Concrete design and 
Construction 
9. Estimating 
10. Painting and Decorating...... .50 
12: Stale Sallding ...................... -50 
13. Steam and Hot Water........ .50 
14. Steel Sq = .30 
15. Effective Retail Selling........ 1.25 
1.25 
17. How To Read Electrical 
1,00 
18. Production Management ...... 1.25 
19. Machine Design .................... -50 


21. Plastics Mold Engineering... .80 
22. Plane Trigonometry Made 


Please send me the books circled below for 30 days 
examination. If any of the books are adopted and 12 
or more copies ordered, I will retain the adopted books 
as desk copies; otherwise I will return them, or remit 
less the educational discount. 


Study Guides | 23456789 10 I 
12 13 1819 20k 22 
School Address 

AMERICAN 

TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Drexel at 58 St. Dept. W 306 Chicago 37 
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Basic Mathematics for Technical 
Courses. Tuites. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp. xiv-++54l. 
$5.00. 


Written primarily for use in technical insti- 
tutes and junior colleges, this mathematics 
text is also useful for classes in industrial and 
extension schools as well as home study. The 
volume includes a chapter on the slide rule 
and sections dealing with arithmetic, algebra, 
and trigonometry. Application of principles 
is made in the problems which are concerned 
with technical matters with which the students 


| will have to deal in other courses. Trigo- 


nometry and logarithm tables are included 
in the appendix. 

Clarence E. Tuites teaches electricity and 
mathematics at the Rochester, N. Y., Institute 
of Technology. 


Visual Aids Workbook in Printing. 
Campbell. Mount Pleasant, Mich- 
igan: Irwin M. Campbell, 1947. 
Pp. 106. $1.50. Paper bound. 
Designed to be used in conjunction with a 

textbook, this workbook has many teachable 

features. It is divided into four parts: com- 
position, press room, bindery, and paper stocks. 

Exercises accompany each section and consist 

of identifying and describing the various tools 

and equipment of the printer as shown in illus- 
trations. Space is provided for students to 
fill in brief biographical data of men who have 
contributed to the graphic arts. Check tests 
and a bibliography are given at the end of each 
section. Samples of many paper stocks are 
bound in the section on paper. Teachers of 
the graphic arts will find this workbook a 


unique and useful tool in the teaching process. 


Irwin M. Campbell teaches printing at the 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant. 


Concise Chemical and Technical Dic- 
tionary. Bennett, Editor. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. xxxix+1055. $10.00. 
Teachers wishing a classroom reference work 

covering definitions in the fields of metallurgy, 

manufacturing, plastics, trade-name products, 
mathematics, electricity, mechanics, and engi- 
neering will find this a useful work. Over 

50,000 definitions are included. 


Surveying Instruments: Their His- 
tory and Classroom Use. Kiely. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia’ Uni- 
versity, 1947. Pp. 411. $3.00. 
This volume has been issued as the nine- 

teenth in the series of yearbooks of the Na- 

tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


It is an exhaustive study of surveying instru- 
ments with particular emphasis on material 
which should be the common knowledge of 
teachers of mathematics in the schools. Much 
space is given to the historical development 
of surveying instruments. The development 
of practical geometry in the schools and the 
applications of geometry and trigonometry in 
simple surveying are covered at some length. 


Teaching Aeronautics in High 
Schools. Haefner and others. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. 419. $3.50. 

Subtitled “A Study of Methods, Principle, 
and Measurements” this volume was prepared 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the American Council on Education by a com- 
mittee under the direction of Ralph Haefner, 
Educational Consultant of the CAA. Con- 
cerned with teaching methods in high-school 
aviation education programs, the book is di- 
vided into four parts: Aeronautics Curriculums, 
Aeronautics Teaching, School Adjustments to 
Aeronautics Teaching, and Needed Research 
in High-School Aeronautics. The help of 17 
master teachers of the subject was obtained 
in preparing the text. Those interested in the 
problems of “what” and “how” in the teaching 
of aeronautics will find much valuable material 
here. 


Rider 99’er Series Announced. A new series 
of pocket-size technical radio textbooks to 
sell at 99c has been announced by John F. 

Rider Publisher, Inc. Planned for the radio 

student and serviceman, the books will contain 

from 128 to 160 pages. Titles to be released 
include: ‘ Installation and Servicing of Low- 

Power Public Address Systems, Signal Gen- 

erator at Work, Understanding Vectors and 

Phase in Radio Work, Understanding Trans- 

mitters, Adjusting Transmitters with the Oscil- 

loscope, and R-F and I-F Selectivity. Further 
information may be secured from John F. Rider 

Publisher, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 

N. Y. Please mention School Shop. 


The Story of Oil is an educational slide film 
with record which visualizes the story of 
oil, beginning in the stone age and bringing 

it down to the present time. The film con- 

tains no advertising and was produced by the 

Jam Handy Organization for the Coca-Cola 

Co. with the cooperation of the American 

Petroleum Institute, the Mid-Continent Gas 

and Oil Association, and the Western Oil and 

Gas Association. Showings may be arranged 

through local Coca-Cola bottlers or the Na- 

tional Sales Division, Coca-Cola Co., 515 Madi- 

son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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...With Plomb’s Expanded 
Line of Pliers, 

Adjustable Wrenches 
and Pipe Wrenches 


With Plomb’s greatly increased line of 

pliers and adjustable wrenches—and new line 

of pipe wrenches—you can now get any type or 

size you need. And you are assured of getting the 

finest made today—tools with long life, good balance, 

professional finish and many superior design features. 
Buy them today from your Plomb Dealer. 


Write for catalog to PLUMB CUMPANY 
2205 N Santa Fe Avenue - Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


¥PLVMB 


SHOP TEXTS 


GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING by Fryklund & LaBerge 


Revised 1946. Hand woodworking for the beginner. Step-by- 
step instructions. Many valuable illustrations. 25 projects. 
160 pp. paper cover. $1. 


MACHINE WOODWORKING by Robert E. Smith 


Revised 1948. Detailed instruction for operation of woodwork- 
ing machinery. Step-by-step operations. Stresses safety proce- 
dures. 160 pp. cloth cover, $2.75. 


PROJECTS in WOODWORK by Douglass & Roberts 


Revised 1948. 109 projects with a range in difficulty from those 
for beginners to complete suites of furniture for advanced 
students. $3.50. 

Write today for approval copies. 


McKnight & McKnight, Dept. $-5, Bloomington, Ill. 


_ The Student’s Planning Book 


| = by Baysinger and Silvius $.40 
mmm || FOR YOUR SHOP CLASSES! 


The actual planning of a project, the selection of the 
correct tools and materials and the observation of 
safety precautions for classes in Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education are outlined in this book. The 
first part describes the responsibility students are to 
assume along with procedures for planning projects. 
The remainder of the book provides forms for job 
projects on which the students list materials and 
tools, record book references, and draw project de- 
tails. 64 pages, 82x 11, paper bound. 


Send for a Copy on Approval 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Department 20, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania al 
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Look these 


NEW 
VOCATIONAL BOOKS 


McGRAW-HIl 


Workbook in Elements of Radio 
Mechanical Drawing Servicing 


By Shriver L. Coover. Prac- By Marcus and Levy. Step- 
tical shop projects of everyday -by-step explanation of modern 
value. $1.48. ie 

servicing procedures. $3.60. 


Home Guide to Re- 
pair, Upkeep and Essentials of Radio 


Remodeling By Slurzberg and Osterheld. 


By William H. Crouse. How to Principles and applications. In 
keep a home in top condition. press. 
Covers all phases. $3.00. 


Simplified Roof Carpentry for the 


Framing Building Trades 


New Second Edition. By Wilson 2 ‘ 
and Werner. New chapters on By Elbert A. Lair. Explains 
the steel square, short-cut me- tools, materials, methods for 
thods and basic review. $1.80. all branches. $1.80. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


outin 


and RECEPTION | BROADCAST 
Rider and Seymour D. Uslan OPERATOR’S 

HANDBOOK 
New FM stations are by Harold E. Ennes 


springing up all over the country. Man- 
ufacturers are daily releasing thousands 
of new FM receivers (and tuners) priced 
from the top of the scale to $39.95. 
This points to the fact that FM is here 
for the millions. It means that knowl- 


Coordinated facts, 
standards of good 
operating practice 
written by an op- 
erator in operators’ 


edge of FM is a must for anyone ‘in- language. 
terested in his future in the radio and 288 Pages 
electronics field. 
$3.30 
CATAL OVER 300 FACT-PACKED PAGES 


$2.70 (hard back 
cloth binding) #480 (substantial 
ORDER TODAY paper cover) 


PA INSTALLATION AND SERVICING 
Provides the answers on what to do in 
making low power PA installations. 
UNDERSTANDING VECTORS AND PHASE 
Vector presentations are widely used in 
conveying latest radio technical informa- 
tion. This book is a must for students 


Each over 130 pages. Each only 99c 


JOHN F. RIDER PUBLISHER, INC. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 


Expor: Rocke International Electric Corp, 3 40th Street, New York 16 
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THURSTON 
SUPPLY CO. 
CATALOG 


CONSTANTINE’S 
MASTER MANUAL 


Hundreds of shop teachers have looked to the former Thurs- 
ton Supply Co. catalog for a myriad of hard-to-get items. 
Now that this old line company has merged with us, you can 
find in one beok, our MASTER MANUAL, innumerable items 
you need. Look over the greatly condensed list below. These 
are but a few of the thousands of items which make the Con- 
stantine Master Manual the greatest quarter’s worth yor cve 
saw. Send your 25c today. Edition is limited. 


WHAT DOES YOUR SHOP NEED? 


Rare and Fancy Woods 
inlay Materials 
Finishing Materials 
inlay Pictures 

Veneer Press 
instructive Articles 
Rare Woods 
Identification Chart 
Tools and Supplies 
Plastics 


ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
792-B, 135TH NEW YORK 54, N.Y. 


Period Furniture Hardware 
Drawer Pulls 

Knockers 

Casters & Glides 

Plain & Ornamental Hinges 
Wide Variety of Locks 
Corner Braces 

Bed Hardware 

Mirror Hangers 

Jewelry Findings 


UTICA TOOLS 


For More Tool Mileage 


Pliers for every need 


KD 


TOOL NO. 50-8” 


Ask your jobber 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CORP. 
ee UTICA 4, NEW YORK 


ART METAL AND 
JEWELRY TOOLS 


Our new Catalog SS of high grade tools and sup- 
plies for school shop work ready in February. Ask 
to be added to our mailing list, stating school 
position and this magazine. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. I. 


CAN- PRO CORPORATION 
ND DU LAC, WI 
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“Cool Grinding” 

“Cool Grinding,” as named by the DoAll 
Company, Des Plaines, II]., introduces a revo- 
lutionary method of cooling work when being 
ground on any grinder. 

The introduction of coolant directly at the 
point of contact between wheel and work is 
the principle of “cool grinding.” It eliminates 
the need for splash guards, settling tanks, 
pump motors, hoses, and floor space formerly 
occupied by coolant units. The unit consists 
of a coolant reservoir mounted on the spindle 
column, a sight drip valve, and a special wheel 
adapter. 

For complete information, write the DoAll 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill., or check no. 21 on the 
coupon. 


Plomb Plastic-Tip Hammers 

Ten new hammers with hard plastic tips 
and two with extra soft tips have been brought 
out by the Plomb Tool Co. 

These hammers use a revolutionary plastic 
known as Nuplaflex. They are designed for 
hammering threads, painted, polished, and 
plated surfaces, and any parts that would be 
marred, scratched, or otherwise damaged by 
metal hammers. They are especially adapted 
for use on jobs where expensive rawhide and 
brass hammers have heretofore been required. 
They are ideal for use in the general machine 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to... 


School Shon 
Aun Arter, Michigan 


school address 
city, zone & state. 
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shop, fer metal forming, for driving dowels 
and other cabinet-making work, for hammer- 
ing frames that hold glass, for softening and 
stretching leather, for body and fender repairs, 
for household repairs, etc. Full details may be 
obtained from Bulletin 4727, which can be se- 
cured from Plomb Tool Co., 2205L Santa Fe 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; or by checking no. 
22 on the coupon. 


New Stanley 14” Electric Drill 


A new compact, sturdy, light-weight portable 
drill, No. 24, 44” capacity, has been added to 
the line of Stanley Electric Tools, New Britain, 
Conn. It is suitable for drilling metal, wood, 
and composition materials up to its rated 
capacity. Only 844” overall and weighing 
3% lbs., it makes a handy drill for working 
in close quarters. 

The No. 24 drill can be easily converted into 
a bench drill press by locking the drill in No. 
514 stand. For complete information, write 
Stanley Electric Tools, New Britain, Conn.; 
or check no. 23 on the coupon. 


New Literature 


Craft Supplies. A supplementary catalog, in- 
tended to keep customers up to date while 
a complete new catalog is being prepared, 

lists and pictures many of American Handi- 

crafts Company’s fine supplies in leathercraft, 
metalcraft, beadcraft, plastics, kits, etc. For 

a free copy, write American Handicrafts Co., 

45-49 S. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J.; or 

check no. 24 on the coupon. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


PL pst 


FROM THE “ONE-STOP” 
PLASTICS STORE 


3 Big Advantages: 


ECONOMICAL, TIME-SAVING 
LARGE STOCK 'TOCHOOSEFROM 
% FAST SERVICE 


Check this list for a 
plastic project 


PLEXIGLAS @ LUCITE @ CELLULOSE ACETATE 


in sheets, rods, tubes—clear and colored—full range 
Metal Findings @ Plastio Jewels @ 
Semi-Precious Stones @ Chains @ 
Helpfat fandbooks @ Power Tools @ Polishing 
Compounds @ Buffs @ Cements @Dyes @ Many 
other items. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOG! 


t FREE our big asics, Je 


Metal Findings Catalog— bu: inp 
for ali plastic craft projects. wri on sch 


letterhead, 


PLASTIC PARTS & SALES 


1157 $. Kingshighway, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


stating your position. 
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Single Surface Planer 


Smoothly planes 
stock up to 

24” wide, 8” thick 
This sturdy Surfacer will 


prove a helpful, economical 
addition to your shop. Sur- 


STARRETT 
HACKSAWS BAND SAWS 


PRECISION MADE By 


STARRETT 


The World’s Greatest 


Makers of PRECISION TOOLS 


faces stock up to 24” wide 
and 8” thick at any speed 


the turn of a dial. Pieces as 
short as 101%” can be fed 
one at a time. Very com- 
pact. Controls at operator’s 
ll finger tips. Latest safety 
features. 


OTHER “OLIVER” MACHINES FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 


Band Saws Tool Grinders Lathes hapers 
Boring Machines Jointers ; Mortisers Wood Trimmers 
Circular Saws Jig Saws Sanders Electric Glue Pots 


For full details write for bulletins 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Shows your students 


— Accurately 


valuable instruction 


Britain, Conn, 


from 18’ to 40’ a minute at 


Saws made by the “‘ World’s Greatest Toolmakers” can be counted 
upon to equal or exceed the performance of other brands. And the 
STARRETT line is truly complete—including hacksaws in all sizes 
and types for hand and power metal cutting—and band saws for cutting 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, wood, plastics, fibre, composition, etc. 


Get This Reference Material 
Send for Starrett Hacksaw and Band Saw Booklet “SS” and the 
Starrett Cutting Chart. They give complete information on cutting any 
material by hacksaw or band saw. Free to instructors. 


Buy through your distributor 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
World’s Greatest Toolmakers 


IN TOOLS DIAL INDICATORS STEEL TAPES GROUND FLAT 
HACKSAWS + BAND NG METAL, 


HOW to Make Corner 
Dovetails — Quickly 


SEND FOR THIS 


booklet and see how 
quickly your students 
learn the modern way 
of cutting dovetails. 
Write Stanley Electric 
Tools, Stanley-Carter 
Sales Department, 540 
Myrtle Street, New 


ALLIED’S 
Big 164-Page 


Here is everything in radio and elec- 
tronic equipment for the modern school 
R ADIO —all in one complete, easy-to-use 

book. Complete PA and Sound Equip- 
TRAINING ment, new radios, phonos and re- 
corders—latest builders’ training kits 
KIT! —plus thousands of parts, tubes, tools, 
books, diagrams—at budget-minded 
prices. There is only one complete 
Radio Buying Guide—get it from 
ALLIED—NOW! 


HELPFUL RADIO BOOKS 


Radio Formulas & Data No. 37-752 -10¢ 
Dictionary of Radio Terms No.37-751  .15c 
Radio Circuit Handbook No. 37-753.. 25c 
Radio Builder’s Handbook No.37-750. .15c 
Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755.. 10c 
Radio Data Handbook No. 37-754. 25¢ 
ALL 6 BOOKS above No. 37-799 $1.00 


An ideal AC-DC Superhet receiver kit 
designed especially for radio class- 
room projects. Features: loop antenna; 
dual-purpose tubes; AVC; inverse 
feedback; 5” PM speaker; slide-rule 
dial. Tunes 550 to 1600 KC, Com- 
plete with-4 tubes and rectifier, 
punched chassis, all parts—with de- 
tailed 4-page instruction book. High- 
est quality components. Size, 7 x 7% 
x11”. For 105-125 v., AC 

or DC. 83-224. Net, only.. °17289 


[ STANLEY + 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
WARDWARE HAND TOOLS ELECTRIC TOOLS 
FEBRUARY, 1948 ° 


ALLIED RADIO CORP. Dept. 30-B-8 i 

i 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. i 
Send FREE 164-Page Catalog 

O Send Kit No. 83-224 1 

0 Send 6 Books No. 37-799 Sevecna enclosed 4 
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FM NOW! 


Kit Model FM-7, a splen- 
did, low-priced, self-con- 
tained table model Fre- 
quency Modulated Radio 
Receiver Kit 


Complete with tubes, 
speaker and beautiful 
Bakelite cabinet. The 
FM-7 has a frequency 
response of 86-110MC, 
can also be used as a 
TUNER with a high quality amplifier. A phonojack is 
provided in the rear of the chassis with double pole, 
double throw switch for feeding signal to either the 
radio speaker or to the An | jack 
for connecting extra loud speaker is included. The R.F. 
section of kit is pretuned at factory. This kit uses 
2 1.F, stages, 1 limiter and 1 discriminator. Minia- 
ture tubes used throughout. Price of Model FM-7 

as described $29.95 


All kits accompanied by a detailed illustrated instruc- 
tion sheet. Many other kit models available. Write 
for catalog S. 


Now ready! Ne i | 1 
and simplified anne and instructions. on all our 
models 50c 


RADIO KITS COMPANY 


120 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 


FREE 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


‘WRITE FOR YOUR. 
COPY TODAY! 


BOWS AND ARROWS 

An all-around godd shop project that is use- 
ful, educational ail entertaining, fully ex- 
plained in the FLAT BOW book, 75c. Ex- 
cellent flat Poonae staves, $13.90 doz.; 
tips, nocks, ground base feathers, cedar shafts 
for making 100 arrows, $14.50. 
ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
BOX 303-SS LIMA, OHIO 


No waiting, extra prompt delivery. 


Send now for 


YOUR FREE 
PLASTICS CRAFT 


Low 
COST 


HIGH 
QUALITY 


Craft Shop 


124 Ford Ave., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


MICROMETER READING Simplified 


INSTRUCTORS! Teach one student or an entire 
class of students, how to read a micrometer and 
Vernier micrometer in 2 to 5 minutes by new, 
sensational, copyrighted method. Never before any- 
thing like it. Send $1.00 for complete instructions. 


S. L. HEYLMUN, Dept. 2, 
4945 Edgemere Avenue Baltimore 15, Maryland 
SAVE YOUR 


CLOTHES <> COATS 


Unlike Shop its; designed to be 
someth Better fo 
TEACHERS ONLY! ‘The ,one 


Art Metal and Elementary Machine and 


Bench Work Blueprints 


10—Electric shop 
lent projects for 8-9-1 2 grades. 

15—Blueprints in art at or elementary $1 ‘00 
bench and machine shop projects.......... 

45—Blueprints in art metal or elementary $2. 50 
bench and machine shop projects.......... 

Black line prints can he substituted instead of blue if you 


er. 
LeRoy Y. Stout, 1220 Perkiomen Ave., Reading, Pa. 


From Washington from page 32 


Herbert Hoover committee which is 
studying duplication and waste in the 
federal government. 

The reorganization of the Vocational 
Education Division, whether good or 
bad, then, was an honest effort to sim- 
plify and make more efficient adminis- 
trative service to the states. If this at- 
tempt were not made by the Division it- 
self, it would have been subject to 
charges by Congress and by the White 
House that the Division is using out- 
moded operating methods. 

Next I began to look for facts which 
would throw some additional light on 
why there is less travel into the states 
by federal agents. I discovered: 

First fact: Travel by federal agents 
into the field is no longer the easy un- 
restricted activity it was 20, 15, or even 
five years ago. The bald fact is that to- 
day more than ever before Congress is 
close-fisted with travel funds. The favor- 


_ ite target of many economy-minded Con- 
gressmen is the travel expense accounts 


of any federal agency. When the present 
leadership took over Congress last year 
they sought to reduce federal expenses 
by cutting down on travel funds, tele- 
phone, and telegraph expenses. 

Second fact: The Congressional pinch 
was especially painful to the Vocational 
Education Division. Whereas, in 1946, 
the Division had $42,200 with which to 
pay for travel expenses of its agents into 
the field, in 1947 the Division got only 
$32,500. This 23 percent cut in travel 
funds was necessary because the Fed- 
eral Security Agency had reduced the 
funds for the entire Office of Education 
by that same percentage. Incidentally, 
I found that while the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division’s travel funds were cut 
23 percent, other divisions of the Office 
of Education suffered a much more se- 
vere slash. 

Third fact: In these days of near in- 
flation, it costs on the average $15 for 
an agent to spend a day in the field. At 
such a cost, how many days of travel 
will $32,500 pay for? Only about 2,150 
days, which must be divided among the 
50 states and territories and among the 
half hundred professional men and 
women in the Division during the entire 
year. In other words, with the money 
available, each state could count on field 
visitation amounting to only a little 
over 40 days for the entire year. These 
figures merely point up the inadequacy 
of the available travel funds. Actually 
the funds are not sliced as neatly as the 
above illustration would indicate. Some 
agents have to spend more time in the 
field, some less. But whichever way the 


travel funds are apportioned there ju-t 
isn’t as much money as there used to }:. 

Fourth fact: During the five war yeas 
the Vocational Education Division was 
assigned large portions of war and de- 
fense funds to be used for travel. The: 
funds are no more. This is a discon- 
forting fact, still hard to get used to. 
both for the Washington specialists ani 
state and local officials. 

Fifth fact: In its 1949 budget requesi. 
the Office of Education is asking for a 
substantial increase for travel. Whether 
that will be granted depends on Con- 
gressional action. 

As your Washington ears and eyes. 
boss, my job is to dig out facts. I know 
that with all the facts before them local 
and state officials will be able to form 
their own judgments of the problems 


faced by their Washington civil-servants. 
M. P. 


Newkirk to USOE 


After several 
months of search- 
ing, Commissioner 
of Education Stude- 
baker finally found 
the right man to 
take over the long- 
vacant job of fed- 
eral industrial-arts 
specialist. The ap- 
pointee is 47-year- 
old Louis V. New- 
kirk, who for the 
last 12 years has 
been director of the bureau of industrial 
arts for the Chicago Board of Education. 

Mr. Newkirk is not yet at his desk. He 
was scheduled to report to work on 
February 2. His new boss will be Galen 
Jones, Director of the Secondary-Educa- 
tion Division. 

Mr. Newkirk was born in Montezuma. 
Iowa. He obtained his three degrees 
from the University of Iowa. From 1931 
to 1935 he was professor of industrial 
arts at the University of Chicago. Three 
years after moving over to the Chicago 
public school job (1938) he was elected 
president of the Illinois Vocational Edu- 
cation Association. In 1941 he was hon- 
ored by the American Industrial Arts 
Association, which named him its presi- 
dent. 

When Mr. Newkirk arrives in Wash- 
ington he will find a warm welcome and 
a promise of cooperation from the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. When in- 
formed of Mr. Newkirk’s appointment 
Secretary of the AVA Dennis said: “We 
know of Mr. Newkirk’s good work in 
Chicago. We wish him, as a member of 
the Office of Education, a successful 
federal career of leadership in industrial 
arts.” 


Louis V. Newkirk 
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[UFKIN 
COMBINATION 


SQUARES 


EQUIP YOUR STUDENTS 
WITH THE 


Lufiin Combination: Squenek bring the 


_ fidence and sureness to the student that these fine 


tools impart to the highly skilled mechanic. Teach 
good workmanship with good tools—specify Lufkin 
fools on your requisitions. Write for free catalog. 

THE LUFKIN RULE CO. 


HERE’S WHERE TO BUY YOUR 


PLYWOOD 


All Thicknesses All Sizes 


BIRCH—MAPLE—MAHOGANY—WALNUT 
OAK—POPLAR—FIR—GUM—PINE 
And many fancy imported woods. 
Pool your requirements weekly and we will 
ship to your shop. Any quantity, large or small. 
Write for latest TELEPLY TICKER price lists. 


PLYWOOD and VENEER Company 
1705 Elston Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Phone ARMitage 7100 


Solves Woodworking Problems Fast! 


only 

GREENLEE 

SPECIAL 

OFFER 


HANDY CALCULATOR 


e Just set the dial and 
the GREENLEE Handy 
Calculator quickly con- 
verts linear to board 
feet. ..determines slope 
per foot in degrees . . . compares hardness, weights, shrinkage, warp- 
ing, workability of various woods. 


Gives bit sizes for head, body, thread of screws. . .nail specifications 
. tool sharpening tips. Easy to work .. . saves time. 6” in diameter 
«heavy varnished cardboard. Special ‘offer by makers of famous 

GREENLEE high-quality tools. Send 10c today (not stamps) with your 

name and address to Greenlee Tool Co.,2042 Twelfth St., Rockford, Ill. 


Remember—GREENLEE is the name 
for dependable high-quality tools. 


WE WILL BUY OR TRADE 
YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
WOOD OR METALWORKING 


MANY SCHOOLS ARE IMPROVING 
AND MAKING CHANGES IN THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


WRITE US 


ESTABLISHED 
1830 


> CINCINNATI 
2 


OHIO 
WORLD'S OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


Safe Storage—Saves Time 


All steel case contains Sterling 
Portable Electric Sander (for 
fast, economical finishing), extra 
sanding pads, oil, grease, filter 
—plus the new slide rule abra- 
sive selector. Write for descrip- 
tive folder that gives all details 
on Sander operation and kit. 


Slide rule abra- 
sive selector 
quickly an- 
swers hun- 


dreds 
STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS CO., ing problems. 
1336-K Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, II. 


STERLING ponrrmsie cvectric SANDERS 
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Dear Boss: 


Washington was somewhat 
while the AVA convention was going on 
in Los Angeles. Sorry I wasn’t there 
myself. Sketchy newspaper dispatches 
from Los Angeles reported that a gentle- 
man from Kansas said some harsh things 
about the Vocational Education Division 
of the Office of Education. That office 
is on my newsbeat, you know. I under- 
stand the speech was vigorously ap- 
plauded by many delegates; and I also 
understand that afterward one promi- 
nent state leader called it “the most un- 
professional speech ever heard at a pro- 
fessional convention.” 

In view of the dust this speech is kick- 
ing up in Washington and elsewhere, 
I’m asking the gentleman from Kansas 
to send me a copy for my own upbring- 
ing. The very brief newspaper stories, 
however, did suggest to me that I ought 
to recheck on several phases of the in- 
side of the Vocational Education Divi- 
sion. 

‘Even before some of the federal voca- 
tional education officials came back from 
the West Coast, therefore, I searched for 
answers to these questions: 

What were some of the reasons behind 
the reorganization of the Vocational 
Education Division? Was it someone’s 
bureaucratic idea? Was it carried out 
merely because a new assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education (Ray 
Gregory) came into office and he wanted 
to have a new organization chart? 

‘One of the surprising facts I discov- 
ered was that even while the venerable 
Dr. Wright was still Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, plans 
were afoot for overhauling the Division 
along the very lines finally carried out 
by Dr. Gregory. 

I also learned that the reorganization 
plan was under discussion for nearly 
two years and that in these discussions 
many state officials for vocational educa- 
tion took, a part. 

There were compelling reasons why a 
change in the machinery of the Division 
had to take place: 

1. Prior to the 16 
regional agents were responsible for ad- 
ministrative duties in the states—in fact, 
four different agents were dealing with 
these matters in each state. Overlapping 


BY MICHAEL PACA 


and duplication of duties were inevit- 
able. 

2. Although the agents were primar- 
ily specialists in subject matter, they 
nevertheless had to carry on a host of 
routine management duties which in- 
cluded even auditing of funds. 

3. Each agent was naturally concerned 
with his own special field (agricultural, 
home economics, T and I, or distributive 
education). There was no regional 
agent, therefore, concerned with prob- 
lems which cut across the subject-matter 
fields. Such over-all aspects of vocation- 
al education as teacher training, re- 
search, dollar-for-dollar matching pro- 
visions, and general policies for using 
funds for the benefit of all the youth in 
the states were frequently lost sight of. 
They became “no-man’s” problems. 

Good business organization called for 
a scheme which would (1) relieve the 
regional agents of as many administra- 
tive chores as possible; (2) make some- 
one responsible for over-all policies and 
problems; and (3) give Dr. Gregory a 
more simplified means for keeping in 
close touch with the states. 

Out of the very specialists who had 
been regional agents, Dr. Gregory, there- 
fore, selected four men and named them 
his administrative assistants. Each of 
these four men was assigned to cover 12 
states with which to work on over-all 
problems and help carry on adminis- 
trative chores. 

Relieved of administrative duties, the 
technical specialists can now concentrate 
on the program aspects of vocational 
education. The four administrative as- 
sistants, in turn, can keep Dr. Gregory in 
close touch with the wishes and desires 
of state vocational workers. The effici- 
ency experts in government (I have in 
mind now those outside the Office of 
Education) seem to think this is good, 
businesslike management. 

‘While talking to some of these man- 
agement experts, most of whom are to 
be found in the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget, I also stumbled upon another 
reason the Division had to be reshaped 
as it was. 

Being part of the vast machinery of 
government, the Division is subject to 
trends, forces, and pressures that affect 
the entire Executive Branch. This is true 


of all agencies of government. Now, 
among the current Washington shibbo- 
leths are: ‘“Modernize federal bureaus, 
eliminate duplication, cut waste, use 


scientific methods of management!” 


Pressure for more efficiency in gov- 
ernment bureaus comes from (1) man- 
agement experts in the Bureau of the 
Budget, (2) U. S. Civil Service Commis. 
sion, (3) such Congressional groups as 
the Byrd Committee on Government ex- 
penditures and, most recently, (4) the 
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BARRETT 
co. 


EQUIPMENT 


The Worlds Finest Brake Sewice Equipment 
TWENTY-FIRST AND CASS « ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


ATTACH TO SCHOOL LETTERHEAD 


Barrett Equipment Co., 
21st & Cass, 
St. Lovis 6, Mo. Date 


Please mail complete catalog and explain how to obtain 
Barrett Brake Service Equipment for our school. 


Now, | 
ibbo- 
eaus, | 
Barnett Saye: 
gov- 
man- AY | 
GIVE AUTO MECHANIC STUDENTS 
| SERVICE EXPERIENCE 
2 
BARRETT RELINER yude ovides CRAKE DRUM LATHE 
an coo er j j 
_4 yannind Y y 
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